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THE PORTABLE SICO TUCK-AWAY...MAKES ANY ROOM A GAME ROOM 





A Husky Tournament Table—USTTA That a child can fold...in three seconds 
approved— 34” top—flat green —WNo catches, latches or locks. 
with white court lines—rugged Tops adjustable to allow safe 
electric arc welded 14 gauge handling by children. Exclu- 
structural steel frame. sive Sico “‘floating fold”’ carries 


table weight. Works quickly, 
smoothly—without slamming 
or scraping floors. 








v 


and roll away to store in 18" wide area 
. . . Stores in floor area only 
18” x 60”—can be rolled any- 
where on 3 in. rubber casters. 
Leaves playing area open to 
many other uses—yet can be 
set up again in seconds. 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE For a fully illustrated folder on the Sico TUCK-AWAY, write today to... 


SICO MANUFACTURING CO. INC., DEPT. 507 0090 5215 EDEN AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS 24, MINN. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Cost per passenger mile is surprisingly low when you invest 
in a Wayne Superamie Transit because of its versatility, 
greater capacity, exceptional durability and ease of main- 
tenance. With the greater capacity, fewer buses and 
drivers are needed. Storage expenses are reduced. Easy 
conversion from school bus to charter bus, and vice-versa, 
keeps profits rolling-in all year ‘round for many contract 
haulers. Wayne Transits are the finest type of life insur- 
ance—and economical, too. Both Forward-Engine or Rear- 
Engine models available in low or high headroom heights. 
Contact your Wayne Distributor now. 
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WAYNE WORKS DIVISION - RICHMOND, IND. 


Divco-Wayne Corporation 
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OPEN AS AIR 


without 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS 
88 Angelica St. « 


NEW YORK e¢ 


COMPAN Y 
St. Louis 7, Missouri 


CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 





The utmost in control of daylighting and ventilation is 
achieved with this unusual and interesting installation in 
the new Saint Francis Cabrini Elementary School, New 
Orleans, La. A turn of the crank admits fresh air or shuts 
out unwanted winds and rain. Coolite, the heat absorb- 
ing and glare-reducing glass by Mississippi floods the 
entire room with softly diffused, eye-easy daylighting ... 
absorbs solar heat rays to keep the interior more comfort- 
able. No sharp shadows... no harsh contrasts . . . in 


this bright room that appears larger, friendlier, more 
open. Students see better, feel better, work better. 





Architect: Curtis & Davis, New Orleans, La. 
Glazing Contractor: H. Flaumhaft Co., New Orleans, La. 


When you build or remodel, consider Coolite for your 
school. Give your classrooms the ultimate in comfort 
and conditioned daylighting. Specify translucent, light 
diffusing glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide va- 
riety of patterns and surface finishes to meet every 
need and every budget. 





s' $»% . 
a s Write today for 
z mt free catalog “Better 
iS Daylight for Schools”. 
< 
od, Address Department 17, 
ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 


(For more information, see last page) 
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We have been asked 2 questions 
about subscriptions to SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT 


Question *] 


ANSWER 


“, . « If possible, will you please add my name to the complimentary 
subscription list for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? I would like to re- 
ceive it regularly.” 


We estimate that there are more than a million people in the U. S. with an abiding | 


and deep interest in their schools. They include members of citizens’ committees, 
principals, teachers, and college professors—as well as elected officials and pro- 
fessional administrators. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is expressly edited to satisfy their 
mutual interest in public education. But—obviously—we cannot afford to provide 
all of them with complimentary subscriptions. Instead, we have carefully selected 
some key men in every sizeable school district in the U. S. to receive the magazine 
gratis. For the most part, they are superintendents, school board presidents, and 
school business managers. We will accept your individual one-year subscriptions, 
however, at the rate of $8.00 for 12 issues, and you may obtain discount for group 
orders. See Question #2 for details. 





Question *2 


ANSWER 
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*. . . We are interested in a group subscription rate, since we would 
like our six principals, and our citizens’ committee, to receive your 

. - . 
magazine regularly. 


You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to scHOOL MANAGEMENT 
if you order them at the same time. The magazine will be mailed to each individual 
at his own address. In other words, unlike most group subscriptions which are 
mailed in bulk to a single address, each subscriber will receive his copy directly 
from us. You may include anyone in a group subscription—your PTA officers, 
members of your school staff, or members of local civic groups. If you do send us 
a group subscription, we must have the name and title of each subscriber, together 
with the exact address to which the magazine should be mailed. The regular Group 
Rate is $6.00 per subscription. You may send a check with your order, or we will 
bill you later, if you prefer. 


use the order form on opposite paged 
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LARGE CITY e SMALLER CITY « 


Invest in 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





for better learning . . . for lasting value 

















Looking for proof? 


It’s here ...there...everywhere! 


Since its introduction to the field in 1953, more school 
districts have switched to Brunswick than to any 
other line made. Today, you’ll find Brunswick furni- 
ture, movable cabinets, and gymnasium equipment 
of Advanced Design in thousands of schools in all 
48 states. : 

Why this overwhelming nationwide acceptance? 

Because Brunswick—and only Brunswick—is de- 
signed, constructed and distributed to serve the 
expressed needs of today’s educator, business official 











Continued from preceding page 






and investing community. No other line is as com- 
plete—from kindergarten through college, for 
specialized classrooms and school areas. No other 
line has been awarded the coveted Industrial De- 
signers Institute Gold Medal for ‘“‘answering the 
need for modern, functional school furniture... ”’ 
Every unit is constructed to meet a 20 Year mini- 
mum life (plus new Lifetime Fiberglass seating in 
new Colors for Learning!). No other line gives so 
great a learning return on the dollar invested in it. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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Planning a new school? Remodeling an older one? It will 
pay you well to visit a few Brunswick installations in your vicinity. .. 
talk to the men and women who know Brunswick best —educators 


who continue to specify Brunswick, the standard in school equipment. 


Get the facts... and figures— 
Contact your local Brunswick representative for 
a list of installations in your area. 


BRUNSWICK FIBERGLASS....in new COLORS FOR LEARNING 





SEND TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION ON l 
BRUNSWICK FIBERGLASS FURNITURE. An impor- 
tant new contribution to the educational environment. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
School Equipment Division, Dept. 126 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5 
Please send literature on 

0 Color/Fiberglass Furniture 

O Furniture Catalogue 

© Movable Cabinets 


OO Gymnasium Equipment 
(Folding Partitions, Gymnasium Seating, 
Basketball Backstops) 


OO Moduwall Chalkboard System 


Name 





Title 








School or Firm COLLEGE e Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois. Z. H. Dorland, Business Manager. Frank Vaughan, 


Director of Purchases. Perkins and Will, architects. 





City. Zone State 
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A question of statistics 


Sir: Edward Moyer’s “statistical” anal- 
ysis of John’s chance to be admitted 
to Amherst (SM, April, 1958) is as 
inept an application of statistics as I 
have seen from a person of his train- 
ing. It is even more incredulous that 
a journal specializing in “Practical 
Solutions to School Management 
Problems” should have this slip by its 
editorial staff. 

Off hand, I would think that the 
example chosen would stand an 80 or 
90% chance of admission rather than 
the 2% chance which Mr. Moyer sug- 
gests. 

With reference to the basic infor- 
mation given on page 13 about getting 
into college, you should also point 
out that outside of the New England 
area there were many places in last 
year’s freshman class which went un- 
filled. Thus there are educational op- 
portunities going begging for those 
students who are willing to consider 
good colleges which are not necessarily 
located in the Northeast. 

As a member of the superintending 
school committee of the Town of 
Brunswick, I cannot disagree with 
your desire to arm administrators and 
school boards to sell the case for the 
schools to the taxpayers. However, 
this information should be carefully 
screened for accuracy and also to be 
sure that it gives proper perspective. 
The situation is so confused, at best, 
that distortions will only hinder in the 
long run. 

JAMES S. COLES 
PRESIDENT 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 


Prefers guidance to statistics 


Sir: I read with interest Edward 
Moyer’s comments on college guid- 
ance. Mr. Moyer has done an out- 
standing job in college counseling 
and the reports he sends colleges on 
his students are as fine as any. His 
Statistical study of the chances for a 
young man to gain admission to Am- 
herst are not so good as Mr. Moyer’s 
guidance. I am sure that he overem- 
phasized the case in question for a 
good reason. 

Actually in the ‘year in question, 
Amherst accepted some 460 candi- 
dates out of 1400 to get a class of 
253. About 120 were selected from 
New York to get the 63 who came. 

It might interest your readers to 
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know that I am serving on a commit- 

tee of the Association of College Ad- 

mission Counselors which will estab- 

lish this summer in Chicago a central 

admissions office to help students who 

fail to gain admission to an accredited 

college. This center should be in op- 

eration by June 1, and announcements 
will be made to the schools. 

EUGENE S. WILSON 

DEAN OF ADMISSION 

AMHERST COLLEGE 

AMHERST, MASS. 


™ As Dean Wilson’s letter indicates, 
many applicants apply to several col- 
leges as a hedge against refusal by the 
college of their first choice. Thus, 
while Dr. Moyer’s figures are correct, 
they do not reflect that Amherst actu- 
ally accepted 407 from whom only 
253 accepted the opening offered 
them. ED. 


Panelists use magazine 


Sir: I have watched with pleasure the 
growth in selectivity of subject mat- 
ter and in depth of presentation which 
has characterized succeeding issues of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

It may interest you to know that 
several articles, notably “Profile of the 
new kind of superintendent,” have 
served as resource material for panel- 
ists on a television series on public 
education, of which I am the associate 
producer. Our local Westinghouse 
station, KDKA-TV, is doing a 13- 
week series on the problems of public 
education in Pennsylvania, running 
through May. On several occasions, 
when they have asked for suggestions 
of things to read before appearing on 
a program, I have suggested your 
magazine. 

I look forward to receiving your 
magazine each month and have care- 
fully filed each issue for my own re- 
source library. 

MRS. JAMES M. DONAHOE 
EDUCATION EDITOR 
SOUTH HILLS RECORD 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Visual aid rooms 


Sm: It is my understanding that in 
the article “What’s right and what’s 
wrong with present day schoolhouse 
design” (SM, March, 1958) you are 
reporting on objective research from a 
study of 325 elementary schools built 
in the 10 years following the end of 








Keep your students 
SAFE and HAPPY— 








Anchor has designed its fence with 
exclusive features to meet the special 
problems of schools and playgrounds: 
clean-cut corner post design that re- 
moves potential toe and hand holds— 
handsome, square, sag-free gates de- 
signed to stand up under years of heavy 
use—deep-driven anchors to keep the 
fence firmly erect for years—steel, chain- 
link fabric, galvanized after weaving for 
longer, corrosion-resistant life. 

Every Anchor Fence is backed by a 
66 year reputation as the school fence 
that gives you maximum security at low 
initial cost and virtually no annual 
upkeep. Call your local Anchor office 
for a free estimate, today, or write: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6706 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Md. 








Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. Sold direct from Factory Branches and Warehouses 
in principal cities. 


(For more information, see last page) 





What’s the Best Way to 


REFINISH 
A FLOOR? 








CUT LABOR COST OF 
MAINTENANCE BY AS 
MUCH AS 50%? 





HAVE BEAUTIFUL 
BUT SAFE FLOORS? 





GET THE FACTS: 
Ask for the 
Man Behind 
The Drum... 


your Huntington 
Representative. Write 
for his name today. 
He’s at your service 
without cost. 














HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. * TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
(For more information, see last page) 
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World War II. Your suggestions and 
“musts for school builders” undoubt- 
edly are based on this study. We 
heartily endorse your recommenda- 
tions to: “use care in ‘combination’ 
rooms” and “plan for communica- 
tions.” 

We must however protest any im- 
plication that visual aid rooms should 
be constructed. Regardless of the ac- 
tual construction practice in the 325 
schools of your study, I can assure 
you that you would find little, if any, 
support for the construction of visual 
aid rooms from the audio-visual spe- 
cialists. We recommend that each 
classroom be provided with light con- 
trol facilities. If such installations are 
considered in the early stages of class- 
room planning, it is much more eco- 
nomical to include them in each of 30 
classrooms than it is to construct a 
single room to be shared by the 30 
teachers. It is far better to project in 
the classroom than it is to disturb stu- 
dents by trooping them to a special 
room scheduled weeks in advance by 
the teachers. 

J. ROY BARRON 

PRESIDENT 

AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


= The following reply to Mr. Barron 
was prepared by Dr. Paul Phillips, au- 
thor of the article in question. ED. 

“I believe you are specifically re- 
ferring to section four, page, 40 of the 
magazine which clarifies what is meant 
by a special room and which refers 
to a multi-purpose room. If any im- 
plication is derived from this group- 
ing that visual aid rooms should be 
constructed it was not intended. 

“The findings of this study reveal 
that where special rooms are con- 
structed, specifically an auditorium or 
multi-purpose room, they are used for 
visual aids projection. 

“As a practicing educator I believe 
that visual aids should be shown in 
the classrooms for maximum teaching 
efficiency. I must admit that various 
difficulties do exist in many school 
buildings throughout the nation re- 
garding projection techniques. The 
purpose of the study was to find out 
some of the difficulties and then do 
something about it. Organizations such 
as yours can do much to correct these 
shortcomings.” 


Citizens’ committees 


Sir: Immediately I wish to express the 
enthusiastic support of the Mentor 
Exempted Village Board of Education 
for your publication. The articles have 
been consistently of great interest, 
worthwhile in information, and realis- 
tic in approach to achieving future 
goals. 





Our board of education has always 
depended upon the advice and assist- 
ance of citizens’ committees and it is 
in behalf of the current committee that 
I write asking for 25 additional copies 
of the April, 1958, issue of SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 

This issue contains information for 
all five of the citizens’ planning advi- 
sory committees—finance, high school, 
junior high school, elementary schools, 
and three-year versus four-year high 
schools. 

DONALD G. BROWN 

CLERK-TREASURER 

MENTOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

MENTOR, OHIO 

@ Many districts have taken out re- 

duced-rate group subscriptions for 

citizens’ committees and PTA board 

members. For details, see pages 4 and 
and 5. ED. 


TV information wanted 


Sir: We certainly appreciate receiving 
your excellent and helpful magazine. 

The article on closed circuit TV, 
(SM, March, 1958) brings to a head 
my wondering on this subject. Think- 
ing Only of elementary and secondary 
public schools, does closed circuit TV 
have a single advantage over films? 

Sure, you can hear and see the best 
teacher in the area. With film, it would 
be the best in the nation. Films can be 
edited and certain parts re-filmed if 
weak. Other parts can be cut or added. 

Would there be a long-range differ- 
ence in price? If the films were national 
in scope, surely the production cost 
would be much less than live TV. 

I have never seen this comparison. 
TV is always compared with live in- 
structors in the classrooms. Don’t we 
already have the facilities and training 
for the production and use of films in 
many schools? 

This is not to pick a fight, but to 
pick up information. Can you or some 
of your readers supply it? 

MYRON DENBROOK 
ARCHITECT 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


@ Reader Denbrook has an interesting 
point, one that has not been discussed 
too often. What do other readers think 
of his ideas? Have any schools made 
a comparative study of the costs of 
television as opposed to movies? If so, 
we'd like to hear about it. ED. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT endeavors to 
print as many letters as possible. Since 
we cannot print all, we try to make a 
selection representing all points of 
view. Send all Letters to the Editor to 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 22 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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) ... where research 
puts you in touch with tomorrow ! 


























| Another Fahne I" 


.. this new stage 
folds-a-way 
into the wall 


out of the way! 





This new stage unfolds out of the wall in 
seconds... ready for use. When not needed 
this new stage quickly folds-a-way . . . out 





of the way . . . giving you use of all the floor 


space in your gym or multi-use room. 


ae | MFG. CO. 


Dept. SM-6 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. © Midway 5-6465 


Gentlemen: 
Please send complete information on your new Erickson 
in-wall fold-a-way stage. 


BILL HORBLIT 








NAME wae | ie Sr anore 

ScHOOL_ adempetil 

ADDRESs___ é athe Sa Si i ee 
Sika FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS FOR MULTI-USE OF SPACE Swetta' STATE__ 
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Tuincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 


Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of community education program 


U. S. schools outproducing Russia’s 


“The schools are in_ terrible 
shape. ... The only thing US 
schools have plenty of is children.” 
So says Life magazine in a series 
on US education. 

Is this true? 

“Our educational system has a 
remarkable record of producing 
relatively more engineers and sci- 
entists than any other country, in- 
cluding Russia,” according to Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst—a leading edu- 
cational authority and Professor of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. “While there are shortages 
in our educational system, this sys- 
tem nevertheless recruits and trains 
more scientists and engineers per 
thousand young people than any 
other country, and more than ever 
before in our own history.” 

In a chart (see right) prepared 
by Havighurst, the following is ap- 
parent: We are producing about 
43,000 engineers, physical scientists 
and mathematicians a year. This 
is our highest rate of production 
except for the years immediately 
after World War II. We are pro- 
ducing more scientists and en- 
gineers, relative to our youth popu- 
lation, than Russia. The Russians 
exceed us in gross numbers because 
they have nearly twice as many 
young people as we do. 

We are still short of scientists, 
but this doesn’t mean that the US 
answer lies in panicky imitation of 
the Russian educational system. 
They are short of scientists, too. 

“The job of American educa- 
tors,” Havighurst states, “is to find 
able young people who do not now 
go to college or do not finish col- 
lege, to get them into and through 


college, and to get a reasonable 
fraction of them to go into science 
careers.” That’s what Russia is 
doing. 

Obviously, this means more and 
better guidance at the junior and 
senior high school levels. The gen- 
erally accepted ratio is one trained 
guidance counselor to every 250 
students at the secondary level. 

Havighurst concludes, “With a 


skillful use of motivating procedures 
and of financial assistance, I believe 
we could increase the number of 
college entrants among the top 
quarter in ability by about 10%, and 
we could increase the number of col- 
lege graduates in the top quarter of 
ability by about 20%, all during the 
next four years, when the need for 
trained youth will be as great as it 
is now.” End 





University Graduates Relative to 
Population, Aged 22 











U. Ss. A, U. Ss. Ss. R. 
Uni Grad. Univ. Grad. 
No. of 22- ee Engrs. No. of vain Engrs. & 
Year yr. olds oor Wane & Scient. 22-yr. olds on 1000 ae 
mO0C) Baeyr. olds oer olds Ne) Baye, olds 20° olds 

1928-30 2,000 58 2,900 12 4 
(Aver.) 
1940 2,400 77 3,200 32 11 
1946-50 2,400 118 4,000 33 11 
(Aver.) 
1954 2,150 135 3,800 46 17 
1960 2,300 4,400 
1965 2,900 3,700 
1970 3,600 4,200 
1975 3,900 4,800 
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Decorate 
your classrooms with 
darkening drapes 


of TONTINE” 


flame-resistant vinyl 
drapery material 


Now, a double-duty drapery material that can decorate 
your classrooms with fashion-keyed colors and patterns, 
yet offers complete room darkening for audio-visual 
work, “Tontine” flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 
comes in a selection of attractive patterns, textures and 
colors on its interior side. Side facing window is neutral 
beige. ““Tontine”’ is lightweight, soft and pliable—draws 
back gracefully when not in use. Draperies of ““Tontine” 
won’t fade, discolor, shrink or stretch—can be wiped 
clean quickly with soap and water. “‘Tontine”’ remains 
permanently flame-resistant...no re-treating necessary. 


Where drapes are impractical, you can effectively 
darken rooms with Triplex “Tontine” window shade 
cloth or rugged, long-wearing coated canvas, 


For free sample swatches and complete information 
on “Tontine” drapery or window shade material, mail 
the coupon or write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
(Inc.), Fabrics Division SM-86, Wilmington 98, Delaware, 
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Tontine® 


Flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 


Please send free swatches and 
complete data on : 0 Drapery 
material; 0 Triplex window 
shade cloth; O Coated canvas 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. window shade cloth. 


oe ie 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


JUNE 1958 








Sid 


Room darkening draperies of ‘“Tontine” hang gracefully over 
large expanses. In attractive colors and patterns they contribute 
cheerful good looks to your classrooms. Draperies of ‘“Tontine”’ 
offer long maintenance-free service—resist rough handling, fad- 
ing, discoloration, shrinking or stretching. Mail coupon for free 
sample swatches and complete specifications. 


é 


- 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE SWATCHES 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div.—Dept. SM-86, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Name Position 








School or Firm 
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(For more information, see last page) 
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1. Unique Memory Monitor “remembers”’ 
program being sent to each room—elimi- 
nates confusion in communicating with 
classrooms. : 





2. Split-Second Emergency Communica- 
tion—Flip one switch and you're auto- 
matically in touch with every school area. 





ce 




















———3. Easy Operation—Press a key and talk 
to any selected classroom or group of 
rooms. No experts needed to operate an 
RCA Sound System. Effectively stream- 
lines school administration. 


4. Versatile Programming — radio, 
phonograph records, tape recordings, or 
“live”? programs readily transmitted to 
all or specified locations. Flexibility of 
programming enriches curriculum; in- 
creases teacher efficiency. 


5. Talk-Back Feature—Special two-way 
loudspeakers in classrooms allow direct, 
natural-voice communication with central 
console. Monitor light on speaker pre- 
vents “listening-in’”’ without consent— 
assures classroom privacy. 


VERSATILE RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 
ADAPT TO ANY SIZE SCHOOL, ANY ACTIVITY 


Whatever your school size or requirement, you can 
depend on RCA Sound to step up efficiency in 
administration and to add new flexibility to teach- 
ing programs. And, prices are far lower than you’d 
expect for these RCA Sound System features that 
do more for you . . . reliably . . . simply . . . with 
versatility. There’s an RCA System which will 
meet the exact needs of your school. 





Ask your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor. He’ll 
plan an RCA Sound System for you. Your RCA 
Distributor is in your Classified book under ‘‘Public 
Address and Sound Systems.”’ Or, get the RCA 
School Sound story in a file-size brochure by writing 
directly to us... Sound Products, Dept. G-11y, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS, CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tnk(s) ® In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 


(For more information, see last page) 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


CONSTRUCTION 


Practical ideas. If your district is 
planning any construction, you may 
get some valuable ideas from this 
collection of 30 schools designed by 
Warren H. Ashley, well-known New 
England schoolhouse architect. It de- 
tails his ideas on proper sites, future 
expansion and over-all school plan- 
ning. The booklet is profusely il- 
lustrated and shows many floor plans. 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PLANNING. 
Warren H. Ashley, Architect, 740 
Main St., West Hartford, Conn. Free. 


TELEVISION 


Mainly Pro. An authoritative report 
on the educational possibilities of tel- 
evision by Charles A. Siepman, chair- 
man of the department of communica- 
tions in education at New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Siepman examines all 
aspects of educational TV in relation 
to the shortage of teachers. He reports 
in detail on the results of two state- 
wide educational TV systems, 12 
city systems, and the Canadian sys- 
tem. He deals at length with the ob- 
jections raised in many quarters to 
educational TV. The author points 
out that, properly used, TV can be a 
rewarding experience for teacher 
and student alike. Mr. Siepman has 
done educators a tremendous service 
by gathering all the facts about edu- 
cational TV and presenting them in a 
well-documented yet readable book. 
The school administrator, troubled by 
the lack of qualified teachers, would 
do well to read this informative book. 


TV AND OUR SCHOOL CRISIS. By 
Charles A. Siepman. Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. $3.50 


ADMINISTRATION 


Adequate facilities. Increasing enroll- 
ments and enrichment of the school 
program are making added demands 
on the administrative staff and physi- 
cal facilities. This book will assist 
planners in providing functional facili- 
ties to meet these administration needs. 
It emphasizes the importance of an- 
alyzing administrative activities when 
planning various elements of the school 
plant. 

Written by James L. Taylor, spe- 
cialist in planning school buildings, it 
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presents requirements, characteristics, 
arrangements and actual floor plan lay- 
outs for facilities. It treats in detail 
all areas from the principal’s office 
down to storage rooms in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


ADMINISTRATION FACILITIES IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. Bulletin No. 6, US Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Order from Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing office, Washington 
25, D.C. 45¢ 


VOCATIONAL 


Farm mechanics. Increased farm mech- 
anization has accented the need for 
this phase of instruction in vocational 
agriculture departments. This 63-page 
illustrated book is a practical guide 
for developing training programs in 
the physical and mechanical aspects 
of farming. The text was prepared 
by A. H. Hollenberg, specialist in agri- 
cultural education. 

Sections are devoted to soil and 
water management, _ electrification, 
equipment and machinery, building 
maintenance and improvement pro- 
grams, and farm shop work. Instruc- 
tion data and procedures, discussion 
topics, demonstrations and assign- 
ments are given for each field. 


INSTRUCTION IN FARM MECHANICS. 
Bulletin 267 No. 70 US Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Or- 
der from Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 35¢ 


FILMS 


Government listing. A revised direc- 
tory of movies and filmstrips available 
from the Federal government contains 
550 current titles. 

Besides summary of content, data 

on each includes length and type of 
film, loan and purchase sources and 
TV clearance. In addition to alpha- 
betical title section, the book is cross 
indexed by specific subject for ease 
in locating films of interest. Also in- 
dicated are 227 titles previously 
available but now withdrawn from 
circulation. 
US GOVERNMENT FILMS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL USE, Supplement to Bulletin 
No. 1, US Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Order from Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 35¢ 























safer maintenance 
within easy reach 


Only a few minutes to erect 
... Stores in small space. 









































W rite for full information on ALDEK 
Aluminum scaffolds, stages and indus- 
trial ladders. 

ALUMINUM > PRODUCTS. INC 


Dept. SL-6, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, M. Y. 











(For more information, see last page) 
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Clarin quality in an ALL-STEEL folding chair 


At last...the all-purpose, all-steel folding 
chair designed for solid comfort! Built to take 
day in, day out punishment, the new Clarin 
all-steel pampers its occupants, has the scien- 
tifically determined angle between seat and 
back to promote perfect posture, keep stu- 
dents mentally alert. It folds slim, occupies 
but two-thirds of the space taken by ordinary 
folding chairs. Features the self- leveling 


X-frame, too. It’s ready now... Yes, it 


wears the famous Clarin ten-year guarantee 
stamped in steel. For full details, ask your 
Clarin Distributor or write us direct for speci- 
fications. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Students clean up 
village of 5,000 


Several hundred high school stu- 
dents from Pearl River, N. Y., banded 
together under the supervision of their 
principal and a faculty adviser and 
gave their town a virtual face-lifting. 
They renovated the downtown police 
booth, the American Legion Station 
Plaza and the-school grounds itself. 
Then they completely set in order an 
almost abandoned cemetery of more 
than 200 graves. 

The 5,000 residents of Pearl River 
were surprised and impressed at the 
project which was sponsored by the 
school’s general organization. Paint 
for the police booth was donated and 
youngsters brought garden tools and 
other equipment from their homes. 
School officials, after viewing the 
school grounds, said the boys and girls 
did a better job “than 10 men work- 
ing all week.” 


NR dette 


Ninth grade classes to 
ease high school crowding 


Serious crowding in four Detroit, 
Mich., high schools will be relieved 
somewhat next fall by addition of 
ninth grade classes in eight ele- 
mentary schools. 

The board of education took this 
action after discovering that some 
1,200 students will be entering high 
school in the fall without adequate 
room. Another 600 students will enter 
high school in mid-term. The board 
estimated that to build facilities for 
the student increase would cost about 
$2.5 million. 


Campus plan school 
curtails horseplay 


Add this to the arsenal of argu- 
ments in favor of campus-style high 
schools A school official in Thiens- 
ville, Wis., claims they will “cut down 
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the horseplay” of high school pupils 
and “keep them awake” for the next 
class. 

The argument rests on the theory 
that students will be awakened and 
refreshed by brisk, invigorating walks 
going from one classroom to another 
between periods in a sprawling cam- 
pus-type school. 

Thiensville’s school board has pro- 
posed building a new campus-style 
high school rather than a conventional 
single building. The matter goes to 
the voters later this year. 


A 


New alarm system 
stops school vandals 


A $10,000 unique electronic alarm 
system installed by the Hackensack, 
N. J., schools has virtually eliminated 
vandalism which has cost the schools 
as much as $50,000 in a year. 

The alarm system, developed by the 
Bogen Co., manufacturer of “hi-fi” 


equipment, consists of supersensitive 
microphones planted throughout the 
schools and connected to an alarm 
device in police headquarters. The 
system is turned on whenever the 
schools are not in use. If the level of 
noise in the empty school rises an 
alarm is automatically tripped and 
police rush to investigate. 

The system was widely publicized 
when it was installed and since then 
no attempts have been made to even 
enter the schools after they are closed. 

School board members voted to buy 
the equipment after vandals set fire 
to a school last year. The blaze de- 
stroyed the auditorium stage and most 
of the school’s musical instruments. 

For more information, circle num- 
ber 778 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Educational TV shows 
on increase in schools 


Use of educational television pro- 
grams in the public school curriculum 





Too good to miss... 


Boston . . . Massachusetts teachers are now entitled to a minimum 30- 
minute lunch period, for the first time in the state’s 323-year history of 
public education. This is the result of a new state law signed recently by 


Governor Foster Furcolo. 


Detroit . . . Teachers and principals here have protested against a plan 
of Superintendent Samuel Brownell to allow outsiders to compete for 
jobs as principals and assistant principals in the Detroit schools. The 
principals claim the plan will result in poor morale and “would definitely 


be detrimental to the system.” 


Des Moines, Iowa . . . This state will have 300 fewer school districts on 
July 1 than it had a year ago. A report of the state department of public 
instruction shows that 333 present districts will be replaced by 32 new 
and larger ones. The state will still have more than 3,000 school districts. 


Clifton, N. J. . . . The board of education here hopes to be able to con- 
struct a new $6.5 million high school on property now partially owned by 
the Federal government. A bill recently introduced in Congress would 
allow the city to take over seven acres of the United States Animal 
Quarantine Station here. Two years ago a similar bill was passed giving 
the board 14% adjacent acres for school building. 
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is steadily gaining in the Northeast. 
Some 49 eastern Massachusetts schools 
have adopted it, with 21,000 ele- 
mentary pupils viewing selected of- 
ferings of WGBH-TV, the station 
sponsored by Boston’s colleges and 
universities. 

In Albany, the New York State 
Board of Regents has organized two 
committees to direct TV programs 
scheduled to start in New York City 
schools next fall. The broadcasts will 
be paid for by $600,000 appropriated 
by the state legislature. 

In West Hartford, Conn., elemen- 
tary school students are now looking 
at a weekly series of shows telling the 


story of industry in the state. The 
programs, broadcast by WNBC, a 
commercial station, are being paid for 
by the Hartford Society for Savings, 
a savings bank. . 
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School forced to end 
kindergarten program 


Kindergarten for four-year-olds, a 
program operated by the Portland, 
Me., schools for the past 75 years, will 
be shut down next September. The 








NEW HOWMATIC “12” BENCH AND TABLE 


Ay la ean eh alele | 





OPENS IN 3 SECONDS! 


FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


he new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and 

table opens or folds in one, easy, auto- 
matic action! Opened, a foolproof safety 
lock grips this 12 foot unit automatically. 
Folded, it remains securely locked, the re- 
lease bar at adult height. 

Even in close quarters, the HOWMATIC 
is compact and maneuverable: Folded, the 
HOWMATIC’s four, large swivel casters 
make the unit easy to move in all direc- 
tions. Opened, four fixed casters on bench 
legs secure the unit firmly. 

All HOWMATIC surfaces are always ex- 
posed for easy cleaning, even when the 
unit is folded. This feature—exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “12”—cuts cleaning time 
up to 50%! 


The new, 12 ft., benchiess 
HOWMATIC “T”, Unique Float- 





HOW 


FREE! Get complete information on 
the BIG 3 in school mobile units: (1) the 
new HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table, 
(2) the new benchless 
HOWMATIC “T” (3) the 
6 ft. HOWE Bench and 
Table (not illustrated). 
For free, illustrated fold 
er, use the handy cou- 
pon today! 
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HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. SM 68 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, 
illustrated folder containing complete data 
on the new HOWMATIC “12”, the new, 12 
ft. HOWMATIC “T” and the 6 ft. HOWE 
Bench and Table. 
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My name 
Title 
School 
Address 
City 
Zone______ State. 
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Pat. 





FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 


1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
If it folds—ask HOWE! 


(For more information, see last page) 





school board took this action, after 
months of study and debate, to save 
money. It estimated the decision, free- 
ing some 15 classrooms for other 
grades, will save the city about $140,- 
000 in new construction costs plus 
another $84,000 in teacher salaries. 
The school program will now begin, 
as in most communities, with five- 
year-olds entering normal kinder- 
garten. The special kindergarten was 
not required and many parents, the 
board said, did not enroll their young- 
sters in it. 
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Magazine contributor 
wins high award 


Wilma Morrison, education editor of 
the Portland Oregonian, and a frequent 
contributor to SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
was the recipient of a citation from the 
Education Writers Association for a 
series of articles she did for her paper 
on school construction costs. The arti- 
cles, which were reprinted here under 
the title “How Portland handled the 
Reader’s Digest attack,” (SM, Feb. 
1958), was cited for interpreting to her 
state and the nation many factors to be 
considered in school building pro- 
grams.” 
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PTA urged to work 
more on education 


Michigan Parent-Teacher Assn. del- 
egates attending the state convention 
at Muskegon were invited to abandon 
their preoccupation with cake sales 
and square dances in favor of the real 
problems of education. 

School officials who addressed the 
4,000 delegates urged them to tackle 
such problems as curriculum changes, 
school administrative policy (even 
though PTA charter forbids it), gifted 
children, report card systems. 

Outside the school, the delegates 
were told, the PTA should work for 
improvement of child welfare laws 
and set up study groups on problems in 
family living. 
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School board sues over 
pension fund error 

The Clifton, N. J., board of educa- 
tion has filed suit to determine wheth- 
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er it is responsible for some $14,000 
in pension funds it failed to deduct 
from a teacher’s salary over a period 
of 37 years. The teacher retired re- 
cently and applied for her pension. 
The state teachers pension and an- 
nuity fund said nothing had ever 
been paid into it and demanded the 
school board make up the $14,000 
deficit. The board discovered that an 
error had been made when the teach- 
er was hired in 1921 and had simply 
been innocently perpetuated. 
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High school driving 
course aided by TV 


Columbus, Ohio, high schools have 
launched a: new driver training pro- 
gram with the aid of educational tele- 
vision station WOSU-TV and the 
Columbus Auto Club which is paying 
the $4,500 cost of the broadcasts. 

The driver course, which is con- 
ducted after school hours in the 
city’s eight high schools, runs for a 
total of 40 hours, plus behind-the- 
wheel training during the summer, 
and offers one-half credit toward grad- 
uation. The TV lessons will take up 
16 of the 40 hours, with the remainder 
given over to other classroom instruc- 
tion. The course is open to any stu- 
dent over 16. 

Columbus doesn’t expect to save 
any money with the TV innovation, 
but officials think that if the program 
is successful it may lead to eventual 
reduction in instruction costs. 
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Financial aid for 
school papers urged 


School newspapers provide a valu- 
able link between the home and the 
school, are a powerful public relations 
device and should be supported fi- 
nancially by the school board, if neces- 
sary. These conclusions were reached 
by high school newspaper editors, re- 
porters and faculty advisors attending 
the Nassau Scholastic Press Assn. con- 
ference in Great Neck, N. Y. 

Jack London, faculty adviser at 
New Hyde Park pointed out “If the 
football teams and band and other 
extra-curricular activities can get fi- 
nancial support from the school ad- 
ministration, it seems even more logi- 
cal that the newspapers, which do a 
real service to the whole school, 
should be supported.” 

Some school papers disclosed they 
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were in serious financial trouble be- 
cause of rising printing costs and the 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient adver- 
tising revenue to pay for it. 
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Detroit to try out 


teacher aide program 


A program of assistant teachers 
will be tried in Detroit’s high schools 
next year in answer to charges that 
students don’t learn to write. 

Schools Superintendent Samuel 
Brownell, who announced the plan, 





said assistants would be recruited from 
ranks of certified teachers who have 
retired or quit and would be assigned 
to any regular high school teacher 
requesting assistance. 

Sole duties of the assistant, who 
would work on a part-time basis, 
would be criticism and instruction in 
English composition. 

The proposal has not met with 
unanimous approval. Although the 
Detroit Education Assn. favors it, the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers 
termed it “just another short-cut,” 
charged that the real solution was 
smaller classes and fewer duties for 
teachers. 











When the Wright Brothers 
made their first aeroplane 
flight, HERRICK refrigera- ~ 


tors were already famous 
for keeping foods . 
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flavor-fresh. 














HenhICh 


Standard. of, all Companion 





HERRICK Model RSS66 
6-Door Remote Reach-In 


*Also available with white enamel finish 


SPECIFY HERRICK FOR MORE 
REAL VALUE PER DOLLAR 





Refrigerators 
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First power flight made in 1903 
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STAINLESS STEEL* 
REFRIGERATORS 


Provide the ultimate in 
MODERN FOOD PRESERVATION 
backed by 66 years of 
pioneering leadership 

When you buy HERRICK, you get the 
benefits of over half a century’s experi- 
ence in properly refrigerating foods. 
Highest quality materials, modern 
scientific design and fine craftsmanship 
combine to bring you lasting satisfac- 
tion. HERRICK provides complete 
food conditioning with just the right 
temperature and proper humidity to 
maintain peak freshness and flavor. 


You'll find HERRICK costs less by the 
year as the years go by. See HERRICK. 


These HERRICK features mean 
longer, trouble-free service 


Oversize Cooling Coil — Assures fast 

recovery, uniform temperatures. 

Ball-Bearing ne hte 53 easily . 

wear longer. Chrome-plated brass. 

> er-Efficient Insulation—Semi-rigid 
rglas, 214-lb. density. 

proscr Shelves — Easily changed to 

fit any specific need. 

Automatic Slam-Shut Door Latches — 

Open effortlessly, close solidly. 

Skilled Croftemenship—Careful attention 


Walk-In Coolers to the smallest detail. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Waterloo, lowa 
WRITE DEPT.S FOR NAME OF NEAREST HERRICK SUPPLIER 


(For more information, see last page) 
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wonderfully stackable! 


we invite you to send 
for our new catalog 


Shows the complete new Student 
Line... full-color illustrations, 
all-new features, details of 
construction, materials and finishes. 
The big news in school furniture! 
Write for it now. 


a completely new chair concept 


nothing to trap heels. Self-adjusting glides hug 
the floor; longer wear. Extra large back and seat 


are contoured for all position comfort. 





NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


The Student Line Chair stacks level, stacks 

snugly, stacks firmly balanced to greater number— 
takes up less space. Every feature was designed 
with the student in mind, providing advanced 
function. Notice the leg design...greater stability— 


all work surfaces adjustable...a Peabody exclusive! 











DIVISION OF 
® 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 











| the all-new ‘Student Line’ 


efficient “Student Line” tables 


An entirely new concept in streamlined 
stability. Sturdy free-standing design; 

no bars or cross braces to cramp legs, or to 
collect dust. Tables easily adjust to three 

1” height positions. All leg assemblies inset, 
leaving all corners open for efficient, 
unimpeded use. Oversize self-adjusting floor 
glides. Small sizes with plywood tops, larger 
sizes all hollow core, light weight, warp 
resistant. All work surfaces melamine plastic. 
Line includes . . : A full range of all models and sizes up to 96’ 


— i. To. to meet every educational need. 
abies wi ‘ 


straight side. 














new “matching” teacher’s desks 


...to round out the all-new and highly 
functional Student Line. Handsome, durable, 
exceptionally roomy teachers’ desks. 
Available in two sizes: 30’ x 48” with single 
right hand metal drawer pedestal; 30” x 60” 
with both right hand and left hand pedestals. 
Top surface is non-reflective, with rich 
natural maple wood grain pattern, melamine 
plastic surfaces. These desks provide generous 
space for work...every advanced feature for 
handiness and comfort. Truly an 
achievement in superb design. 











Study top chair unit tablet arm chair open book box desk and chair 


a. 


; 





under-seat book storage rack available as an accessory...large size...accessible from either side 


PEABODY 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


(For more information, see last page) . 
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So youre 
soing to 
hire an 


architect 


In this candid interview, a nationally- 
known schoolhouse architect answers 
some ticklish questions about fees, 
building economies, and what to look 


for when you retain a firm. 


Charles Colbert of New Orleans has had 


vally varied architectural experience. He 


esigned and planned schools, motels, stor: 
ice buildings and a huge shopping cent: 


is a city planner and has served as supt 
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board. He has taught architecture at Tula 


University and served as director of the div 


f architecture at Texas A&M. 
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= = ® This article will NOT tell you how to hire an architect. Instead, it 
explores the touchy areas that schoolmen and architects often are reluctant 
to discuss between themselves on a face-to-face basis. 

When we decided to write this story, the editors felt that it could best be 
accomplished in a no-holds-barred interview with an architect who enjoyed 


the respect of other men in the profession . . 


. an “architect's architect’. 


We discussed the problem with several men—consultants, architects and 
schoolmen. Charles Colbert, of New Orleans, was mentioned frequently, 
and in those cases where he was not mentioned, he was found to be known 
and admired. The tape-recorded interview that follows was conducted in 


his office early this year. Ed. 

Mr. Colbert, let’s say 
O you were called in, for 
an interview, by a 


school district that you had 
never done work for be- 
fore. Suppose the board 
members said, “‘We‘ve seen 
a couple of schools you 
built. They look good to us. 
But we're interested in some 
other architects, too. What 
can you tell us about your- 
self?’ Would you be insult- 
ed or offended by that kind 
of approach? 


COLBERT: No. Why should I be? 
You’ve got to start somewhere, and 
it would be just as important to me 
as it would to the school board that 
we learn something about one 
another. 


Q: What if they said, “We’ve got an 
economy problem, here. We want to 
build a school for 700 or 800 kids, 
and we don’t want to spend more 
than $500,000. Can you do it?” 


COLBERT: If I had a simple answer 
for such a question, I would prob- 
ably be doing a lot more school- 
house architecture than I am. I'd 
probably tell them, as straightfor- 
wardly as I knew how, that I couldn’t 
answer their question until I knew 
more about their requirements. We 
don’t try to do architecture by num- 
ber of classrooms on a gross budget 
basis. I’d probably tell them their 
budget seemed to be adequate. But 
I would want to find out their real 
needs—and the needs of the com- 
munity at large. I’d ask for the op- 
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portunity to research the project in 
the light of architectural need. If 
they wished to have other archi- 
tects do the same thing, that would 
be all right with me. 


Q: Suppose they said, “That comes 
later. We’re going through an elimi- 
nation process now. We want to get 
your ideas about economy before 
you go to a lot of work and we get 
involved in an obligation.” What 
would you say? 


COLBERT: I haven’t ever solved this 
problem personally. I suppose I 
would tell them that we can strip 
off the non-essentials, as can any 
architect. That we can lower the 
ceiling heights—that we can build 
as close to the building code as 
anyone else ... That we have 
the confidence of good contractors, 
and that they can buy materials as 
cheaply as anyone else. I can give 
them all this kind of mish-mash. 
But that’s all it is. Insofar as telling 
them anything factual, they might 


do better to look at our record. 
Q would get you the 
job? 
COLBERT: Look, I’m just as inter- 
ested in buying groceries for my 
children as any other architect. 
But, at this stage of the game, if 
a school board wanted me to prove 
that I knew whether a Crane 
plumbing fixture was cheaper than 
a Briggs plumbing fixture—or 
whether I knew the difference be- 
tween a 20-year bonded roof and 
a 10-year guaranteed roof—or 
whether I liked yellow faced brick 
instead of brick and wood—I don’t 


Do you think that 


think I would be too interested in 
getting the job. 


Q: Let’s talk about fees for a 
moment. Suppose this hypothetical 
school board asked you whether you 
would cut your fee below the stand- 
ard 6%? 


COLBERT: There is nothing stand- 
ard about the 6% fee. At 6% an 
architect can be grossly overpaid or 
underpaid. I’m not going to stand 
on a soap-box and wave the flag 
for the great profession of architec- 
ture. But I don’t believe that good 
architects work on the basis of the 
profit motive alone. I could charge 
you 20% of the cost of construc- 
tion, and earn every penny of it. 
You’ve got to make the decision as 
to how much you can afford for 
planning and good architectural de- 
sign and how much value it has for 
you. Now, if you were serious about 
your question about my fee, and if 
I felt there was some security to the 
proposition, I’d tell you that I would 
take the job on a per diem basis, or 
on a basis of production cost plus a 
fixed profit, or on any reasonable 
arrangement wherein we could fi- 
nancially render an adequate serv- 


_ ice. 


Wouldn’‘t you be in a 

potentially awkward 

position? Doesn’t the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects insist on a minimum 
6%? 


COLBERT: I see nothing wrong, or 
contrary to the mandatory rules of 
the AIA in saying that an architect 
can charge on a cost-plus basis, even 
with an “upset.” If anybody inti- 
mates that I must charge a mini- 
mum, or a maximum, fee I’m going 
to be very upset. I’m not worried 
about minimums. I am _ worried 
about maximums. Nobody has ever 
overpaid us, nor are they ever likely 
to. So far as I am concerned, you 
can’t overpay a confident, compe- 
tent, interested architect. 

Q: Then you don’t believe in this 
generally-used 6% ...? 
COLBERT: I'll stand on what I said 
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“An architect can be grossly overpaid or underpaid .. . | 
don’t believe that good architects work on the basis of 


profit motive alone.” 


—at 6% expressed in advance, an 
architect is usually either under- 
charging or over-charging on that 
individual job. Look at it this way: 
most architects work backwards. 
First they work out what they think 
they want as an annual net profit. 
Then they work backward through 
each job to arrive at this net. The 
risk must be carried by one party 
or the other. 


Let's clarify this. In- 
ternally, you work on 
a cost-plus basis. You 


cost-account your work to 
assure a profit. 


COLBERT: Yes, and much of our 
work is actually done on a cost- 
plus basis. Remember, we are city 
planners as well as architects. We 
don’t just specialize in schoolhouse 
architecture. Fixed fees are almost 
always an inequity to one party or 
the other. We keep the closest kind 
of cost-account records. We work 
within these cost figures at all times 
with a reasonable profit allowance. 
If we are designing a million-dollar 
building at 6%, our gross fee would 


Colbert 


be $60,000. By the time we had 
finished the preliminaries, we would 
have collected only $15,000. Obvi- 
ously, we are going to keep our man 
hours and costs within that figure 
for that portion of the work. If we 
reach it, we are going to stop or 
burn our feet trying. We might not 
want to, but it is a necessity. We 
have to make a profit and we can 
only do this through maintenance 
of budget procedures in the con- 
tract. 


Q: Let me ask you this—would a 
school district find that it was sav- 
ing money using a cost-plus basis? 

COLBERT: It would save money, or 
should save money. Let me express 
it this way, it costs money to save 
money. Now most laymen seem to 
think that you save money by slic- 
ing off superficial things—these so- 
called “frills.” Maybe you can save 
a little. The real place to start sav- 
ing is on early concepts and in 
structural cost—but it costs the ar- 
chitect a lot of time and money to 
do this. For example, we checked 
records on 11 school buildings. We 
figured out that structural costs con- 
stituted 31% of the cost of the total 
buildings. Now, if you want to save 


money, this is the proper place to 
Start. 


Q: What do you mean by the struc- 
ture? . 

COLBERT: Only the skeleton. That 
would include foundation, columns, 
beams, and roof structure. You 
don’t count most walls or the win- 
dows, etc.—they are considered ar- 
chitectural items. Back to the orig- 
inal point—it costs a lot of money 
to study the kind of structural 
changes that will save large sums of 
money. There is not enough cush- 
ion in a 6% fee, in most cases, to 
do this. As a result, many of our 
schools are structurally overbuilt. 


Let's try to give this a 
O practical slant. Sup- 


pose you have design- 
ed a school for a district. 
You are satisfied with that 
school. Let's say it has been 
put out for bids and the 
bids come in too high. The 
school board says to cut 
back to the original esti- 
mate. Would you go to 
work on the structural costs 
first? 


COLBERT: I think it would depend 


upon how great a reduction was 
called for. 


Q: Let’s assume a $3 million high 
school. Suppose it came in at $300,- 
000 over the base figure. 


COLBERT: First of all, there is really 
no excuse for coming in with an 
overage like that. But, to answer 
the question, the usual procedure 
would be to cut out finishes. I be- 
lieve this is wrong. You would then 
try to reduce both finishes and area. 
Unfortunately, you can’t reduce 
area and cost in a straight line pro- 
portion. For example, if the build- 
ing averages $15 a square foot, you 
can’t take out 2,000 square feet in 
order to save your $300,000. 


Q: Would you try to make your 
savings in the structure, then? 

COLBERT: That would be pretty dif- 
ficult, especially at that late date. 
The architect is not a structural en- 
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gineer . . . he is not an electrical 
engineer . . . he is not a mechan- 
ical engineer. He usually hires those 
other competencies. He pays them 
the going rate out of his fee. He 
can’t afford to pay them more than 
the going rate, either. He can’t ask 
them to go back to first principles 
of structural design and indulge in 
real analysis. He can’t even ask 
them to do this originally, because 
real analysis takes time and costs 
money. The architect and the engi- 
neer have to be satisfied with 
“handbook analysis”—the old rules 

. or pay the extra costs them- 
selves. 


Q: Do you think most architects 
share your opinion? 

COLBERT: This is a hard thing to 
express. I don’t know if most archi- 
tects would express it the same way, 
but I think any architect would 
agree in principle. It is more dif- 
ficult to design an economical build- 
ing than it is to design an expen- 
sive building. Architects are told 
to cut costs, but they aren’t paid 
to cut costs. Ultimately, we should 
work out a formula whereby the 
less an adequate building costs, the 
more an architect is paid. 


You said, a few mo- 
Q ments ago, that 
~ schools are often 


structurally “over built’. 
What do you mean? 


COLBERT: I think we overbuild for 
safety. I’m not talking about the 
safety of the children. I’m talking 
about building something 10 times 
as strong as it needs to be. This is 
caused by antiquated building 
codes, obsolete handbooks, ridicu- 
lous cave man concepts in insur- 
ance and sticky public opinion. In 
this part of the country, it is par- 
tially because our schools are built 
as disaster centers. Maybe we do 
need disaster centers—but why 
should education support them? 
Q: Who is at fault in overbuilding? 
Do school boards ask you to build 
this way? 

COLBERT: Indirectly, they do be- 


cause of the fixed commission or 
continued on page 52 
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The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Fees vary: As in any other profession, fees for ar- 
chitectural services vary, and depend on an Architect's 
standing in his field, geographic location of office, size 
and kind of job to be done. 

An Architect's fee often is less than the total of miscel- 
laneous charges paid as part of the cost of a ready-made 
house; i.e., speculator’s profit, commissions, financing 
charges and in some instances, taxes which may have 
accumulated before purchase. The Architect, in accord 
with his code of ethics, does not accept discounts or com- 
missions; his only remuneration is that received from 
his client. 


Settled early: The Architect's fee is settled at an 
early conference with final arrangements stated in a 
formal contract or by letter, countersigned by Owner 
and Architect. 

The fee varies with individual cases—depending on 
amount of services required. The contract may provide 
for a consultation for architectural advice on buying and 
remodeling an old house or on the selection of a lot and 
complete architectural services to be rendered from be- 
ginning to end. 


Three principal methods: There are three 
principal methods under which Architects ordinarily are 
compensated. Under the first, the Architect is paid a 
percentage of final cost of the work executed from his 
designs and is reimbursed certain expenses. Under the 
second he is paid a fee for his services and is reimbursed 
all his expenses. Under the third he receives a salary. 


The excerpt above is taken from the booklet “facts about architecture and 
architects” published by the American Institute of Architects. Copies of this 
valuable booklet may be obtained free of charge by writing the AIA at 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How to cost-account 


your cafeterias 


A school accountant warns of the pitfalls of inadequate record- 
keeping on cafeteria accounts and shows the method his 
district uses to make sure its lunch program is solvent. 


By JAMES E. COLEMAN, 


Accountant, Covina School District Covina, Calif. 


= & Sit is literally possible for 
a district’s cafeterias to be insolvent 
for a considerable period without 
management’s knowledge of such a 
condition unless current reports are 
used as a financial control point. 

It is possible also for one or two 
faulty units to drag below the sur- 
face an otherwise profitable system. 
Management must have a control 
point which tells it where to look 
for trouble. The direction toward 
profit or loss currently being taken 
by the cafeteria operation must be 
constantly known. 

These control points can be sup- 
plied by a relatively simple cost ac- 
counting system. The control points 
which arise out of this accounting 
system consist of three reports. They 


are the profit and loss statement, 
the balance sheet, and the unit cost 
summary. 

This proposed system need not be 
complex or costly, but it must be 
complete and current. It is designed 
to meet the needs of most school 
districts which serve on a plate 
lunch basis. In principle, the system 
is complete, though additional cost- 
ing must be done if the cafeteria 
system is set up on an a la carte 
basis. 

The three reports proposed here 
must be prepared monthly for the 
use of management. Each has a 
unique function, and when com- 
bined to make a whole, they tell 
the manager what he must know in 
regard to the various phases of his 


operation. They are his tools. 


General ledger data 


The data for preparing these re- 
ports is based on information taken 
from the general ledger. The profit 
items included in the general ledger 
are collected from the following 
sources: 

Sales volume. As a sale is made, 
the cashier codes each entry on 
the cash register tape to indicate 
the type of meal served. The cash 
register tape and the money col- 
lected are forwarded to the ac- 
counting department at the end of 
each day. The number of lunches 
served is reconciled to the amount 
of money collected. The number 
of each type of sale is accumulated 
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until the end of the month, when a 
summary is made. This summary 
reflects volume and sales revenue. 
Revenue from subsidies. This is 
entered directly from the accounts 
receivable ledger onto the general 
ledger. 

Expenses fall into two major 
categories: labor and food. 
Food cost data. Food and supplies 
are purchased for the warehouse 
and are charged to an inventory ac- 
count. Most items that are needed 


by individual cafeterias are requi- 
sitioned from the warehouse inven- 
tory account. In the case of certain 
perishable items, individual units 
buy directly from vendors. 

At the end of each month a 
summary is made of warehouse in- 
ventory requisitions. The warehouse 
inventory is reduced by the amount 
of the requisitions, and that amount 
is charged to the food expense card 
of each requisitioning cafeteria unit. 
Items purchased directly from ven- 


dors are entered directly onto the 
food expense record of the purchas- 
ing unit. 

Labor cost data. The time sheets 
covering labor are submitted to the 
accounting department from each 
cafeteria unit. These time sheets are 
totaled for the general ledger labor 
item. To this amount of labor is 
added labor performed by employ- 
ees having districtwide responsibili- 
ties in connection with the cafe- 
teria program. The charges for 











1. WORKING PAPERS CAFETERIA ACCOUNT FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1957 














Account Account Title Trial Balance | Adjustments Profit & Loss Balance Sheet 
No. Debit Credit Debit Credit Debit Credit Debit Credit 

100 Cash in Bank 19,185. 19,185. 

102 = Petty Cash 34, 34. 

110 Accounts Receivable 11,228. 11,228. 

120 Food Inventory 13,631. 3,572. 17,203. 

200 Accounts Payable* 22,707. 22,707. 

210 Accrued Salaries 8,227. 8,227. 

212 Withholding Tax 2,767. 2,767. 

214 Blue Cross Insurance 226. 226. 

216 Retirement Payable 949. 949. 

220 Unredeemed Lunch Tickets 845. 845. 

300 Sales 22,338. 22,338. 

310 State Subventions 6,644. , 6,644. 

320 Discount Earned 64. 64. 

400 _ _—iLabor* 10,142. 10,142 

410 Food Barranca School 1,086. 249.1 ‘937 

411 Food Ben Lomond School 1,134, 203.) 931. 

412 Food Cortez School 1,377. 230.) 1.147. 

413. Food Covina School 1,145. 311.) ‘934. 

414 Food Cypress School 1,341. 259.) 1.082. 

415 Food Eva D. Edwards School 1,622. 235.) 1.387. 

416 Food Griswold School 1,193. 205.1 ‘98g. 

417 Food Grovecenter School 1,130. 237.1 393. 

418 Food Lark Ellen School 1,167. 176.| 991. 

419 Food Rowland School 1,430. 231.1 1.199. 

420 _ Food San Jose School 1,148. 220.| ‘998. 

421 Food Sunkist School 1,240. 207.) 1,033. 

422 Food Traweek School 2,176. 302.) 1,874. 

423 Food Vine School 1,481. 285.] 1,196. 

424 Food Workman School 1,282. 222.) 1,060. 

440 Laundry 170. 170. 

441 Kitchen Supplies 310. 310. 

442 Office Supplies 20. 20. 

443 Other Expenses ; 224. 224. 

444 Over & Short in Cash Receipts 6. 6. 

500 Net Ending Balance 10,135. 1,794. 11,929. 
74,902. 74,902./3,572. 3,572.|29,046. 29,046.|47,650. 47,650 


“Control Accounts—supported by subsidiary ledger. 
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A proper system must be complete and current; not complex or costly. 
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2. COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT CAFETERIA ACCOUNT BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
Nee eo eee bec ebeehbaeseene $ 19,185. 
Cae achnethéonckcececcscvcceecceseseeeceeeseeses 34, 
eee Cee ebeb Reece eeneees 11,228. 
SIN. cnc ce cece cc ccaccccccccsseccvecsecccescevens 17,203. 
I a a ee ee $ 47,650. 
LIABILITIES & NET ENDING BALANCE 
LS i enerb iS eseesbineeeunnpesoeee oes. $ 22,707. 
EE ee ae err re 8,227. 
Te Knee Web ed OH OSD Os Oa RHR EOE RE ee eo 2,767. 
Teen ed et ae er ebed ene es ea nee 226. 
cde cp nw erste eses Vibe entoDsenerecees 949. 
ee Shame beeeeeseeuee es ___ 845. 
IR 6 cates baete bese Gs an aie ane $ 35,721. 
Nee es cdi crv anes eee a eeanes 11,929. 
$ 47,650. 


The balance sheet gives the cafeteria manager a clear picture of the over-all 
solvency of his operation. All of the individual items are carried forward from 
the trial balance. (See working papers, previous page.) The vital figure is the 
current net ending balance which tells how much financial cushion the opera- 
tion has. 


ee meee: Te | 8 UIE 
3. COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT CAFETERIA ACCOUNT 


PROFIT & LOSS STATEMENT 
MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 











INCOME 
EEE ee ee $ 22,338. 
EEE EE re ee 6,644. 

at ca vinpriy waco bikebhetewse 4 $ 28,982 
COST OF LUNCHES SOLD 
EO EET $ 16,380. 
Less Discount Earned ............. aves 64 16,316 
EGER onan ebb beceeceectseareeeees 10,142. 

Total Cost of 

Pe ii twctakidhiecbenkedeves'es 26,458 
GROSS PROFIT $2,524 
OTHER EXPENSES 
TERN vise sve she bec cccccdeccsecesnbees 170. 
aa oda ksi kv cao en nh capa esse vo’ s 310. 
ES ee oe ee 20. 
i ie aa vu bossa byl a wo 4d bom ve OS 224 
Over & Short in Cash Receipts ....................... 6. 

MO WOUND i cc cc ceceliecccsesccees 730. 
NET PROFIT $ 1,794. 








The profit and loss statement (see page 56) tells the manager how well he has 
fared over a given period of time. It is an indicator of the direction in which 
the operation is moving and serves to warn the manager of the urgency and 


magnitude of adjustments he may have to make. The statement is prepared 
from data already available. 
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services rendered on a districtwide 
basis are spread over the total 
number of type “A” lunches served 
and charged pro rata in terms of 
type “A” volume to individual units. 
Thus, accounting, warehousing and 
supervisory charges are accounted 
for. 

At the end of each month a trial 
balance is struck from the general 
ledger. 

The purpose of the trial balance 
is to verify the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of postings. The total of 
the debits and credits columns must 
be equal. If such is the case, it is 
assumed that the postings have 
been performed in an accurate 
manner and that all essential items 
of information have been included. 


The adjustment entries 


In establishing the cash value of 
the operation at the end of the 
month, it is necessary to extend the 
inventory on hand to its cash value. 
To prepare our statements, two in- 
ventories are used. The inventory 
reflected in the trial balance is that 
which was arrived at by extending 
the stock on hand in the central 
warehouse to cash value. This is 
taken from our inventory control 
account. When food is purchased 
for warehouse stock, the purchase 
price is debited to the inventory 
account. As the units requisition 
the food they need, the inventory 
account is credited by the amount 
of the requisition, and the account 
for the individual unit’s food is 
debited. 

The adjustments report reflects 
the inventory on hand in the indi- 
vidual units. The physical inven- 
tory taken at each unit is reported 
to the accounting department and 
extended to cash value. The total 
inventory value of all units is deb- 
ited in the adjustments column, 
while the inventory on hand is 
credited to the food cost of each 
unit. The adjustment debit is added 
to the trial balance inventory debit, 
and the total of these two is deb- 
ited to the balance sheet. 


The balance sheet 


The balance sheet is designed to 
give the manager the financial 
continued on page 56 
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and 
save 
space 


No school can afford to pay for space it doesn’t use for education. 
Here’s how two school districts have eliminated space-wasting 
corridors. Result: more usable space, much lower construction 
costs, more effective educational programming. 


® ® ® Corridors have long been a stumbling block 
to efficient, low-cost schoolhouse design. They can 
take up as much as one-third of the total square 
footage of any school without giving anything in return 
except access to classrooms. Total daily utilization is 
often less than an hour. 


Despite this widely-acknowledged fact, possible so- 
lutions to the problem have been slow in coming. But 
two widely-separated East Coast school districts, each 
employing different architects, have found what they 
believe is the answer: Expand corridors by four or 
five times normal width and convert them into multi- 
use rooms. 


In Foxborough, Mass:, the first school district to 
completely abandon the conventional corridor con- 
cept, the new Robinson Hill elementary school con- 
sists of two parallel rows of classrooms and offices 
separated by a 40-foot-wide “corridor” that is a gym- 
nasium, play room and cafeteria. 

In Ridgewood, N. J., the most recent “corridorless” 
schools are now under construction. Although the de- 


sign utilizes the expanded corridor principle, its appli- 
cation is slightly different from that of Foxborough. 
Here, expanded corridors serve as an extension to the 
classrooms and library, providing space for an unlim- 
ited range of student activities that cannot be con- 
ducted in the classroom. 

The full benefits of this enlightened approach to 
space utilization have yet to be tabulated, but at the 
outset it is apparent that: 


1) Total space requirements per pupil can be re- 
duced. 


2) Cost of construction per square foot is consider- 
ably lower than for conventional schools. 


3) The flexibility and accessibility of the “corri- 
dors” are a major aid to teaching, a fact borne 
out by two years’ experience in Foxborough. 


On the following pages, SM takes a close look at 
the Foxborough and Ridgewood schools to present a 
possible solution to waste space problems-in the new 
school your district may be planning. 


TURN PAGE FOR TWO CASE REPORTS ON “CORRIDORLESS” SCHOOLS p 
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1 The Foxborough Plan 
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Areas in color show vividly how Foxborough expanded con- 
ventional corridors, converting them into useful space which 
serves as cafeteria, auditorium, gym and all-purpose room. 
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OXBOROUGH, MaAss., was one of 

the first school systems to build 
a “corridorless” school. In so doing, 
it departed radically from conven- 
tional schoolhouse design and its 
efforts have become widely known 
as the “Foxborough Plan.” Several 
Massachusetts schools have adopted 
it and Foxborough is beginning to 
get inquiries from more distant 
parts of the country. 

The idea started with Schools 
Superintendent Charles G. Taylor, 
who passed it along to Architect 
Harry J. Korslund, of Norwood, 
Mass., when he began drawing up 
plans for a new Foxborough 
school. 

“Taylor,” said Korslund, “had 
little use for corridors. He regarded 
them as totally wasted space and 
an expensive maintenance item.” 























Korslund tore up his original plans 
and followed Taylor’s suggestions. 


All-purpose corridor 


The result was the Robinson 
Hill school built in 1955, which 
consisted simply of two parallel 
rows of classrooms separated by a 
40-foot-wide corridor that is also a 
cafeteria, a gym and an all-purpose 
room. A wing of the same design, 
giving the building a “T” shape, 
contains offices and rooms sepa- 
rated by another expansive corri- 
dor that serves as an all-purpose 
area. 

In the main classroom wing, the 
corridor also contains at its center, 
an “island” housing lavatories and 
storage space, thus dividing the 
room. Altogether, in addition to a 
library, offices, teacher workrooms, 






and a health office, the school con- 
tains 18 classrooms. A stage at one 
end of the cafeteria enables the 
room to double as an auditorium. 

The school was built at a total 
cost of $660,000 and fully equipped 
for an additional $34,500. The 
square foot cost was just $12.84, 
the lowest price of 33 schools 
erected in Massachusetts that year. 
Although the square footage of the 
school per pupil (81 feet) is below 
state average (87 feet), the size of 
an individual classroom (slightly 
over 900 square feet) is above the 
state average. 


Most popular objection to ex- 
panded corridors, voiced by those 
who haven’t seen them in use, is 
that group physical activity is bound 
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to disturb classrooms adjoining the 
corridor. Not so. Foxborough’s ex- 
perience proves that all noise and 
vibration can be stopped by inex- 
pensive soundproofing. Here’s how 
Architect Korslund soundproofed 
the Robinson Hill school: . 

Walls separating the classrooms 
and the expanded corridor were 
built of hollow eight-inch cinder 
concrete block filled with dry sand. 
The block was faced—with struc- 
tural tile in the physical education 
area, with vertical wood sheathing 
in the all-purpose area—up to a 
height of seven feet from the floor. 
Acoustical tile was used from that 
point to the ceiling, which was also 
treated acoustically. Concrete slab 
floors were divided at the classroom 
walls by continuous expansion strips 
to stop vibrations. Finally, class- 
room doors were of solid wood, the 
frames fitted with neoprene gaskets 
which, Korslund found later, were 
not needed. 

The Robinson Hill school is now 
in its third year of operation and 
both faculty and administrators are 
sold on it. Says Elementary Super- 
visor James Pettengill: 

“The school has proved itself 
functionally superior in many ways. 
All widened corridor areas are used 
generally for music, physical edu- 
cation, indoor recess, and noontime 
recreation, as well as such varied 
activities as dances and _ science 
fairs. The flexibility and accessibil- 
ity of these rooms to the teacher 
is a highly desirable feature and 
noise transmission between the 
classrooms and these areas has 
never been a problem. 

“The rooms also serve many 
specific purposes above and be- 
yond the general use. For instance, 
discharging bus pupils from the 
building or working on murals or 
special projects where pupils need 
an area separate from classrooms, 
yet directly under the teacher’s su- 
pervision. 

“The kind and quality of pro- 
gram we run at Robinson Hill 
would be seriously impaired with- 
out these very functional areas. As 
one teacher said after having been 
in the building a short while, ‘This 
is the kind of building teachers 
dream of, but seldom are fortunate 
enough to work in.’ ” 
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GYM/CORRIDOR provides spacious, light area suitable for variety 
of activities. Soundproofing, simple and inexpensive, prevents group 
noise from disturbing classes behind doors along both walls. 
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CAFETERIA /CORRIDOR provides pleasant, convenient area for feed- 
ing Robinson Hill students. Room is also auditorium. Note kitchen coun- 
ter at left, class doors along right wall, corridors along both walls. 


TURN PAGE FOR A DIFFERENT EXPANDED CORRIDOR SCHOOL , 
31 
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2 The Ridgewood Plan 


Each of the three wings of the Ridgewood school contains 
expanded corridor that serves as multi-purpose area for 
the six or seven classrooms immediately surrounding it. I 
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A YEAR AGO, the voters of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., turned down a 
board of education bond issue pro- 
posal for two new elementary 
schools plus an addition to an ex- 
isting school. The board and its 
architects revised their plans, scal- 
ing the proposal down by a half- 
million dollars. 


The voters gave their approval 


One key to the reduction in cost 
had been in the design. Spurning 
conventional planning, Architects 
Sherwood, Mills and Smith of Stam- 
ford, Conn., applied the expanded 
corridor principle in the hope of 
getting more usable. space for less 
money. They did better than they 
expected. Estimated cost of the en- 
tire project had been $20 a square 
foot, which turned out to be $5 
more than actual contractor’s bids. 

Decision to expand the corridors, 
explains Lester W. Smith, one of 
the architects, came after noting the 
fact that for every two conven- 
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tional school classrooms, there is at 
least 30 feet of corridor, nine- or 
10-feet wide, which serves no edu- 
cational purpose. 

“We decided,” says Smith, “to at- 
tack this as a source of educational 
improvement.” 

Each of the wings of the West 
Ridgewood Avenue school, one of 
the two new schools now under 
construction, was designed to con- 
sist of six or seven classrooms sur- 
rounding a widened corridor which 
has more space than any one of the 
classrooms. These wide corridors 
will serve as classroom extensions. 
Walls of some of the rooms will 
have windows so that the teacher 
can supervise from either the room 
or the corridor. 

The addition to the existing 
school is designed as a five-class- 
room cluster, with the expanded 
corridor as its core. 

Although construction of the 
three Ridgewood schools is not yet 
complete, planned uses of the multi- 
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purpose corridors are virtually un- 
limited. For instance, they are suit- 
able for joint use by more than one 
class, for eating lunch or refresh- 
ments, for certain types of physical 
activity, for group work outside the 
class, for audio-visual instructions, 
for recess in inclement weather, and 
for exhibits and similar teaching 
aids of interest to the entire age 
group in the rooms which surround 
the corridor. Storage is also pro- 
vided for folding furniture to add 
to the room’s flexibility. 

Cost of this expanded corridor, 
in contrast to that of a similar 
school with conventional corridors, 
has not been determined. The best 
estimate, says Smith, is that the area 
by which the corridor was enlarged 
costs from $3 to $5 a square foot, 
less than a third of the per square 
foot cost for the remainder of the 
school. 

“Widening the corridors was so 
cheap,” says Smith, “it seemed 
foolish not to do it.” End 
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IF CLASSES WERE 
HELD OUTDOORS... 





Copyright 1957, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by 
patents and patents pending. 








Yes, if classes were held in the open like this... 


You'd buy American 




















in|Seating furniture every time! 
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The second best way to look at school furni- 
ture is in a beautiful setting like this (where 
everyone could see and admire American 
Seating equipment every day). 

But the very best way, of course, is to look 
at this fine school furniture at a private 
demonstration in your own school. | 

So, unless you've seen a demonstration 
lately, we hope you'll arrange one soon. 

In an hour or so of your time, we can show 
you just how modern and colorful our new 
furniture is . . . how our scientific designs 
develop good posture . . . how you can cut 
down student fidgeting and fatigue, encourage 
better student performance, and create a bet- 
ter atmosphere for teaching. 

You won't be obligated to buy. But the 
chances are that you will buy . . . either now 
or in the future. 

School authorities recognize that American 
Seating furniture has more postural advan- 
tages and more structural features than any 
other school furniture on the market—and that 
it lasts much longer. Consequently, it is the 
most economical furniture they can buy. 

For this reason, they buy more American 
Seating furniture than any other make. Theirs 
is a decision that is easy to live with. 

So why not arrange a demonstration NOW? 
A call, a card, a coupon will bring our repre- 
sentative to your office for a private showing 
at a time convenient to you. American Seat- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS « CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 





Let this picture remind you of the freedom American 
Seating furniture provides for students. Freedom of 
ingress and egress, freedom from foot and knee ob- 
structions, freedom to change positions, freedom from 
table “rock” (thanks to self-leveling silicone-floating 
glides). Only American Seating offers you all these 
benefits. Shown here is our Classmate line. 
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Have you seen a demonstration 
of American Seating 
school furniture lately? 










There must be a reason why the Metropolitan Opera House, Radio 
City Music Hall, the U.S. House of Representatives, the U.S. 
Senate, first-run legitimate theatres on Broadway, and thousands 
of schools and theatres throughout America use American Seating 
BopirorM chairs. And there is. It is the exceptional comfort, 
along with extremely long life and attractive appearance, that 
is built into each model. Let us demonstrate them to you soon. 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


7 AMERICAN 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ¢ GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN SEATING 


() Please send full-color school catalog. [ Please send full-color church catalog. : 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
[| would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 
CZ Please have your representative contact me. CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE * UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


STADIUM SEATS ¢ CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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School 
Address 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this 
article is director of transportation for 
the Normandy School District in sub- 
urban St. Louis. He has been a con- 
tract operator as well as a consultant 


- in the field of pupil transportation. 
RS This article is devoted to the physical 
ES problems of handling and controlling 


the student passengers. 


= = = Once a district has laid 
out its bus routes and assigned stu- 
dents to specific bus runs, the really 
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How to control a 
pupil transportation program 


difficult part of a mass transporta- 
tion program begins. The next steps 
to be taken fall in roughly the fol- 
lowing sequence: 

1) Set up a record control system 
for reporting pupil attendance on 
the buses. 

2) Communicate route and bus 
assignments to the pupils. 

3) Brief students and parents on 
discipline standards and penalties. 

Shortly after school closes in 
















The toughest part of any transportation program is “handling 
the kids.”’ Here are the recommendations of a nationally-known 
mass transportation authority on how to organize a bus program 
and how to maintain discipline. 


By L. E. WINDER 

















June, we review the previous year’s 
bus routes and make any necessary 
adjustments. During July and Au- 
gust, actual assignments of pupils to 
specific buses are made. A ticket is 
created for each rider. It carries 
the number of his bus run, (see 
illustration) and his individual num- 
ber on that run. The location of 
the bus stop and the time it will 
stop, as well as his name and ad- 
dress, are typed on the ticket. The 
tickets are then laminated in plas- 
tic to give them permanence. 

This ticket is the control docu- 
ment for our whole system. On the 
days that the students register for 
the new year’s first term, the tickets 
are issued to them. We require a 
50¢ deposit. At the end of the year, 
when the ticket is turned in, the 
deposit is returned. If the ticket is 
lost or destroyed during the year, 
the student must pay an additional 
50¢ for a new one. 

Every morning, when the child’s 
bus arrives, he shows the ticket to 
the driver as he climbs aboard. If 
the ticket is forgotten, the driver 
will excuse the child so long as he 
can remember his student number. 
If this happens two days in a row, 
however, the driver is instructed 
to tell the child to walk or to return 
home. 


Simplified paper work 

It would obviously slow a driver 
considerably if he had to maintain 
a written record, every day, of 
which students came aboard his 
bus. Yet this information is vital 
for state transportation aid. To 
speed the record-keeping, each bus 
is provided with a board which 
contains an Audicord daily attend- 
ance record (see illustration). This 
board is attached to the instrument 
panel just to the right of the steer- 
ing wheel. It carries a series of 
numbers from 1 to 109. All the 
driver has to do is note the number 
on a pupil’s ticket and punch the 
corresponding number with a pen- 
cil point on the Audicord record. 
It takes but an instant. Any un- 
punched assigned numbers indicate 
an absence. 

At the end of his run, the driver 
fills in the date, his name and his 
run number. The card is then sent 
to the transportation office. 

Postings from the punched cards 
are made daily to our “monthly 


THE TICKET 


This ticket is issued to each 
student at the beginning of 
the school year. It is shown to 
the driver each time the stu- 
dent boards the bus. No two 
students on the same run have 
the same student number. 











STUDENT NUMBER: RUM NUMBER: 
Lucas-Hunt Village T2239 
Place of Stop Time of Stop 
Mecca, Edith 1612 Myron J 
(Name) (Address) 
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This form is located in a frame to the right of the 
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MONTH OF 


AUDICORD MONTHLY ATTENDANCE REPORT 


RUN NUMBER — 





NUMBER OF DAYS BUS OPERATED 


steering wheel. As a student shows his ticket, the driver 
punches the ticket number into the form using a pencil 
point. The form is handed in at the end of each run. 
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NUMBER 



































This record is posted daily from the punched cards 


MONTHLY 
REPORT 


handed in by the drivers at the end of each run. Nofe 
that it is not necessary to transcribe the student's name. 
Only absences from the bus are checked. 
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SCHOOL YEAR__ 


AUDICORD ANNUAL ATTENDANCE RECORD 
MASTER ATTENDANCE RECORD FOR RUN NUMBER_—____ 
NUMBER OF DAYS BUS OPERATED 


DIST. No 
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NUMBER STUDENT'S NAME 
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This is the master record used for state aid audit. It is 


ANNUAL 
RECORD 


posted monthly from the monthly attendance report. Note 
that control is set up by “bus run number” rather than 
by any alphabetical system. 
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¢ New vinyl ‘‘PX’’ cloth can be used at normal temperatures and speeds on conventional casing and forming machines. Mr. S. G. Gervase, 
President, John F. Cuneo Company, is seen inspecting three of the ‘““Beginning-to-Read”’ series as they come off the case-making machine, 
Covers were bound in vinyl “PX” cloth for the Follett Publishing Company of Chicago. 


Books hound in new Du Pont vinyl“PX”’ cloth print in sharper 
detail and richer color... resist wear and rough handling 


PX°® cloth and 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. 
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Now books can be produced in richer, more 
colorful bindings on standard casing and form- 
ing machines with new vinyl “PX”’ cloth. 
Vinyl “PX” cloth was used by John F. Cuneo 
Company of Chicago to bind the beautiful 
covers for Follett Publishing Company’s “‘Be- 
ginning-to-Read”’ series. These books will 
stand up to wear and rough handling by chil- 
dren in schools, libraries or at home. 

New vinyl “‘PX”’ cloth is impregnated with 
vinyl] for superior printing and wearing quali- 
ties. It offers dramatic possibilities for rich 


color on covers for books, manuals, presenta- 
tions, catalogs or binders. Bindings of new 
vinyl ““PX”’ cloth resist breakdown at hinges 
and corners. In tests, new vinyl “PX” cloth 
proved 10 times more scrub-resistant than 
pyroxylin bindings of the same grade. 

For free sample swatches mail the coupon 
or write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Fabrics Division BP-85, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


*“PX”’ “and Fubrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered trademarks for 
its impregnated and coated bookbinding materials. Patent for 
vinyl “PX” cloth has been applied for. 


——_——=— MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE SWATCHES —————=4 
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| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), | 

se ® | Fabrics Division SM-86, Wilmington 98, Delaware. | 

Fa b ri me Oo 3 d Please send free sample swatches and complete data on new vinyl “PX” 
4 book cloth: 
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Name Position | 

| Firm viinialionela em’. | 

| Address | 

| City Zone jee j 


(For more information, see last page) 
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How Normandy 
loads its buses 


O na normal day, the Normandy transportation de- 
partment will load 1,350 high school pupils on 15 
buses in only 13 minutes! The same speedy process 
takes place at the junior high school at the end of each 
day. Here’s how the system works: 

The closing bell rings in the high edu at 2:30. The 
first buses leave at 2:40, a second section leaves at 
2:45, and the third section leaves at 2:50 or there- 
abouts. Each student knows what section he is in and 
that he must present himself promptly in order to make 
his bus. No substitution to other buses is allowed. 

Six buses are loaded at a time under sheltered areas 
(see photographs and diagram). 





Three buses face one direction 
and three face the other. Boarding 
corridors are on each side of the 
loading ramp. 


2 Three exits from each corridor 


lead to buses. Exits are exactly a 
bus-length apart and each student 
knows which one leads to his bus. 


3 Normandy students enter their 


buses from two covered corridors. 
With this set-up six buses can be 
loaded in five minutes or less with- 
out confusion. Although Normandy 
has specially constructed corridors, 
same effect could be obtained by 
roping off areas. 


4 Students show their ticket to the 


driver who immediately punches a 
hole in the attendance record card 
at the right. 
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attendance report” (see illustration 
on page 38). This work is done by 


SCHOOL BUS students working in the transporta- 
RIDERS MANUAL tion office. They are paid at the rate 
som of a dollar an hour for the job. It 





should be noted that our monthly 
report is a very simple record, The 
student numbers are pre-printed on 
the form and columns are provided 
for each day in the month. It isn’t 
even necessary to post the student’s 
name. At the end of the month, the 
total days absent are added to- 
gether. 

Once a month, in the transporta- 
tion office, we post from the monthly 
report to the annual attendance 
record (see illustration on page 38). 
This is the basic document which is 
audited by the state in order to estab- 


























NORMANDY. 











CONSOLIDATED lish our transportation aid. It gives 

SCHOOL DISTRICT the name, age, and grade of the 

pupil, the distance transported, and 

, : the numbers of days absent each 

venga _ o ~eagene ai the month. In the last column, we re- 


cord the total days the student was 
actually present on the bus. It 
should be noted that this record is 
kept on a “bus run number” basis, 


school year, outlining rules and 
regulations governing bus trips. 


thus simplifying our record-keeping 
system. In other words, it is noth- 
ing more than an extension of the 
daily punched card carried to its 
logical end. 


Educating the pupils 

In our school system, we provide 
bus transportation only for the 
junior high school and the high 
school students. So, toward the end 
of the school year, I have a meet- 
ing with all of the sixth grade stu- 
dents who will be entitled to bus 
transportation the following year. 
We explain to them how our bus 
routes are run, our ticket system, 
and lecture them on bus safety. At 
the same time, we issue a 36-page 
pocket-size booklet which we call 
the “School Bus Rider’s Manual.” 
This little booklet answers all of 
the most common problems in ques- 
tion-and-answer form and is heav- 
ily illustrated with cartoons that 
emphasize good safety habits. 

We also send a letter home to 
the parents which tells them, in 
friendly fashion, our rules and reg- 
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ulations, and the disciplinary meas- 
ures we use to penalize troublesome 
riders. 

In addition to this general in- 
doctrination, I have a series of 
meetings with our bus drivers. The 
driver is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. He must command respect. 
We have found that if the kids ever 
get the upper hand over the driver 
at the beginning, he has lost his 
value to us. 

The drivers are told that you 
can’t expect a bunch of high-spir- 
ited kids to act like saints. We allow 
them to make some noise—laugh- 
ing, talking, and even some singing, 
if it isn’t too loud—but there are 
Other things that just aren’t toler- 
ated. There is no scuffling allowed. 
No rolling windows down and lean- 
ing out. No spitting or hollering 
through the windows. Just as im- 
portant, we insist that any child 
who damages a bus willfully must 
pay for his vandalism. 


Handling discipline cases 
If a driver has trouble with a 
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student, we have an organized pro- 
cedure for cracking down. The bus 


ticket is the key to it. The driver is ~ 


instructed to take the ticket of any 
unruly rider. He instructs the stu- 
dent that he can continue to ride 
the bus until a disposition is made, 
but his ticket is turned in to the 
transportation office together with a 
report on the offense. I schedule a 
personal meeting with each of- 
fender. If it is a first offense, and 
not a serious one, the student gets a 
lecture and his ticket is returned. 
The transportation office iiumedi- 
ately sets up an “offense card” for 
that student. We have found that 
99% of our pupils will follow rules. 
So we want a running record of the 
1% that persist in making trouble. 

If a student is sent to me on a 
second offense, I may talk to the 
parents before returning his ticket. 
If it is a really serious offense, like 
cutting up one of the seats, we won't 
return the ticket until they pay for 
the damage done. Our transporta- 
tion office also has authority to sus- 
pend a student’s bus transportation 








for as much as six months to a year 
if this is necessary to maintain disci- 
pline. I should add that the super- 
intendent backs us up on any disci- 
plinary action we take. 


Controlling field trips 

On special field trips our record 
keeping system is designed to pro- 
vide control rather than to supply 
supporting evidence for state aid. 
Again, we use our ticket system, 
but, in this case, special tickets are 
issued for each trip. Under normal 
circumstances, we provide a teacher 
for each 15 students scheduled for a 
trip. 

When we make a stop, the chil- 
dren are under the direct control of 
the teachers. When it is time to go 
home, we use our punched card 
method for checking the pupils 
back aboard. It is relatively simple 
to tell if anyone is missing and we 
can’t very easily lose a student. In 
fact, we have taken as many as 500 
children 185 miles from school and 
brought them back without any dif- 
ficulty. End 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Report cards that tell 
the WHOLE story 


Using business control methods, an Ohio high school is able to send out 


reports that tell parents virtually everything about the student. Surpris- 


ingly, the system has drastically reduced “‘paper work,’’ too. 


= = = Almost every educator has 
wrestled with the problem of closer 
communications between parents 
and the school. At the elementary 
school level, the mechanics of the 
problem are relatively simple. The 
child has one teacher. Hopefully, 
the teacher can “reach” the parents 
—through conferences, school 
“nights” or the PTA. 

In high school, the problem is 


much more complex. The report 
card is practically the only depend- 
able medium of communication. 
But, because as many as five or six 
teachers are involved with each 
pupil, even this basic tool can do 
little more than report strictly on 
academic progress. 

In their efforts to somehow make 
the report card a more meaningful 
instrument at the secondary level, 


Officials at Washington High School, 
in Massillon, O., have found a solu- 
tion with several important virtues: 

1) The new report card system 
permits all of a pupil’s teachers to 
comment with more than a mere 
numerical grade. 

2) It actually reduces the clerical 
chores of the teachers, even though 
they report more completely. 

3) The school, itself, has valuable 


ALL TEACHERS GIVE STUDENT COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISAL 


Washington High 
School’s punched-card 
report cards score 


students not only in 
academic areas, but 
in 10 categories of 
citizenship develop- 
ment, plus tardiness - 
and absence. Note 
space for teachers’ 
comments. In citizen- 
ship grading, students 
receive a -+- mark for 
outstanding and a U 
for unsatisfactory. No 
mark indicates satis- 
factory. 
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extra information as an aid in pupil 
guidance. 


How the system works 

The form and philosophy of the 
time-honored report card has been 
replaced by an adaptation of the 
punched card control system long 
in use by business and industry. It 
is not a “machine” system, how- 
ever. The mechanics are completely 
manual and are handled in the 
school office by clerical people, 
rather than by the teachers. 

At the beginning of a semester, 
a five-page report card “pad” is 
prepared, by school secretaries, for 
each subject a student takes (see 
cut). The cards contain the student’s 
name, the subject, the teacher’s 
name, and the graduating class to 
which the student belongs. This in- 
formation, as well as all other data 
pertaining to the student, is punched 
in code along the edges of the cards 
so they can be sorted later by the 
Keysort method, a manual process. 

After all of the report card sets 
or pads are typed and punched, they 
are sorted alphabetically by classes, 
using the punch markings, and are 
then distributed to teachers. When 
the first marking period comes up, 
the teacher fills in with pencil the 
pupil’s numerical mark plus a rating 
on 10 different characteristics that 
come under the heading of citizen- 
ship. Absences and tardiness are also 
marked. The area of the card cov- 
ering grades is carboned on the re- 
verse side of each leaf in the pad. 
Thus, the numerical grade is carried 
through to the other cards which 
will be used in future marking 
periods. 

There is also a special space for 
written comment by the teacher. 
This does not carbon through and 
is virtually a private communication 
between the teacher and the parents. 
Thus Johnny may receive helpful 
suggestions or criticism without it 
becoming a matter of scholastic 
record. 

When a teacher has finished 
marking all of the pupils in a class, 
She sends the pads back to the 
school office. The punched holes in 
the edge of the card are used to 
sort out all of the pads for a given 
student. Then, the top card is re- 
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moved from each set, placed in an 
envelope, and mailed to the parents. 
The card sets, minus the top card, 
are returned to the files until the 
next marking period when the pro- 
cess is repeated and fresh report 
cards issued. At the end of the year, 
the fifth card in the set-—which con- 
tains the grade record for the stu- 
dent for the entire year—is placed 
in school files. 

There is a different color report 
card for each of the four grading 
periods. This makes identification 
easy and prevents clerical mistakes. 
Black is for the first grading period, 
brown for the second, blue for the 
third and red for the fourth. The 
fifth card is green in color and is 
made of thin cardboard, for dura- 
bility, in contrast to the report cards 
which are of lightweight paper. 


Parent reaction enthusiastic 


Response from parents, often in 
the dark as to just why Johnny gets 
the marks he does, has been en- 
thusiastic. The school sent letters to 
parents of all of its students request- 
ing their reactions to the new 
method. Typical of the response was 
the following comment, “It’s fine. 
You do all the work and we get all 
the information.” 

Parents said the system not only 
gave them a more comprehensive 
analysis of their children’s activities 
and habits in school, but identified 
the teachers in a more personal way 
than did standard report cards. 

Students found the system a dou- 
ble benefit. By easing the teacher’s 
clerical load, it gave them more in- 
struction time, and by pinpointing 
their scholastic weaknesses it en- 
abled them to strive for specific im- 
provement. 

The amazing part, reports Wash- 
ington High School principal Irvin 
W. Snyder, is that “all the work” 
is really less work than was done 
under the old standard system. At 
the same time, Snyder admits that 
his school perhaps compiles more 
data on students than many other 
officials might feel is necessary. But, 
he points out, this information is 
easily come by and used, thanks to 
the punched card sorting method 
which provides quick access and 
fast cross analysis. End 
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Here’s a promising new building feature that offers improved 
lighting and substantial construction savings to schools. 


= = = Most classrooms have a 
long window-wall, and a shorter 
window-to-inside dimension in order 
to bring natural light into the room. 
It’s a costly proposition for several 
reasons: 

1) The school building or wing 
tends to be long and narrow, 
thus requiring a longer and 
more expensive exterior wall. 

2) Ceilings must be relatively 
high so that windows will be 
high enough to bring natural 
light to the inside parts of 
the classroom. 

3) Non-productive corridors are 
stretched out in the elongat- 
ed building, as are mechan- 
ical services such as plumb- 
ing and heating. 

Solution: the “old fashioned” sky- 
light. 

In the new elementary school at 
Bainbridge, Md. the architects 
(Finney, Wolcott & Assoc.) have 
solved these problems with the in- 
genious use and placement of “sky- 
lights” called Toplite panels (see 


aa 


pictures, opposite page). While 
there’s nothing new about the idea 
of skylighting, there is much new in 
the way it has been adapted at 
Bainbridge. For example: 

The glass panels in the skylights 
are actually scientifically designed 
units of prismatic glass which work 
with the sun. They admit north light 
in all seasons but reject solar heat 
during critical sun positions. Glare 
is eliminated. 

A photo-electric cell is placed in 
one Toplite ceiling-wall in each 
room. It measures the amount of 
light coming through the panel 
and actuates a Weston “electric 
eye” control which turns the elec- 
tric lights up or down. Result: ideal 
desk-level lighting conditions at all 
times. 


Economy factors 


An average Bainbridge classroom 
is 28 ft. by 35 ft. But, because 
each room has five “Toplites,” the 
more-costly-to-build window walls 
are the shorter ones, thus reducing 


the exterior perimeter of the build- 
ing. To this saving can be added 
the lower ceiling heights which are 
permissible since light need not be 
projected from windows to the in- 
ner recesses of the room. Ceilings 
in Bainbridge are 10 ft. high and 
could be made lower according to 
the architects. 

On all but the darkest days, little 
or no electric light is needed. This 
was amply proved when it became 
necessary to occupy the building 
before it was completed. For two 
months classes were conducted be- 
fore any lights were operating. 

Additional operating economies 
were made possible because the 
shorter exterior walls mean less 
heat-loss during cold weather. When 
weather is warm, adequate ventila- 
tion is assured by the presence of 
exhaust fans in the skylights. End 





For more detailed information 
about Toplite panels, please check 
number 781 on the Reader Service 
Card bound in this issue. 
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Skylights solve the lighting problem for these two Bain- they supplement light from windows. They are made of 
bridge, Md. classrooms. In one case (top) they provide specially cut prismatic glass which allows maximum light but 
area’s only natural illumination while in the other (below) rejects excess solar heat. 
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Here are the figures that prove you can have a 


Quality Heating and 
Ventilating System 


. .. Within a sound, realistic budget! 


Nesbitt Systems are making possible 


savings of as much as 20% over con- 


ventional systems in typical schools 


all across the country. 








as 8 8 with the installed costs of 
some other systems, the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System saves you as much as 20% on 
construction, equipment and installation costs. Each 
classroom has its own Nesbitt Syncretizer unit venti- 
lator for heating, ventilating and natural air cooling. 
And Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation extends along the 
sill to protect pupils seated near windows from cold 
walls and window downdraft. 






Send for the big book 
on the value of con- 
trolled ventilation, More 
Learning per School 
Dollar. 


No other unit ventilator provides controlled heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling as effectively as the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer. When used in combination with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation, the result is health- 
ful, productive comfort—free of physical distraction 
—for every pupil in the room whether he sits near 
the window or at the other side of the room. Only 
the comfortable student can maintain maximum learn- 
ing efficiency. 


THERMAL 
COMFORT 
ALL WAYS 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation and : 
American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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How much should a district 


charge for 
Community 
use of 


the Schools ? 


Mounting demands from a wide 
variety of community groups have 
forced school boards all over the 
country to face this knotty problem. 
Here is how three districts have re- 
solved it. All have one point in com- 


mon: standard fees, set in advance. 






= = # After years of quibbling with various commu- 
nity organizations over after-hours use of school build- 
ings and facilities, the Minneapolis Board of Education 
tried to simplify matters recently by establishing a 
fixed scale of rental fees. The action brought a howl 
of protest from many groups which had been using 
Minneapolis classrooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums and 
athletic fields for meetings, forums and even entertain- 
ment programs, often without charge. 

Minneapolis’ problem is typical of one that is all 
too common in hundreds of US school districts today. 
The schools are often the only buildings in town 
available for public gatherings, and without them 
many worthwhile organizations and events would be 
severely handicapped. Yet the cost to the school dis- 
trict, in terms of increased utilities, custodial help 
and wear and tear, has forced many to levy rental 
fees, sometimes on an individual basis, a practice 
which can result in ill-will. 

Here is a report on how three widely-separated 
school districts—Billings, Mont., Denver, Colo., and 
Albuquerque, N. M.— have solved the problems of 
after-school use of their facilities while making a real 
contribution to the welfare of their communities. 


Billings 


« In Billings, Mont., public school facilities have been 
rented to community groups for the past 25 years. 
Fees, recently raised to cover increasing operating 
and maintenance costs, are based on the similarity 
between the objectives of the group using the school, 
and the aims of education. 

All applications for school building use fall into 
one of three categories: 


Class I—Teacher and student groups, and the PTA, 
which are allowed use of buildings rent-free. 


Class Ii—Civic clubs and other organized groups 
devoted to community interest or child welfare pay 
nominal fees designed only to cover the actual costs of 
opening the building. 

Class 111—Organizations which charge admission, and 
place the schools in the position of competing with 
private halls or auditoriums, pay the highest fees. 


In addition, each group using the buildings signs 
an agreement freeing the school from any liability or 
involvement in any way with the group or its use of 
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MEET THE NEW HOLCOMB “BABY”... 
Born to cut your waxing costs in half! 


traffic. It's tough, resists scuffing—doesn't 
hold dirt, buffs-up easily and wears like 


It’s SIGNET—an amazing new floor 
wax developed by Holcomb Research 
that gives you— 

1. Positive anti-slip 

2. Rich, beautiful gloss 

3. Full water-proof protection 

4. Longest wear ever 


And with SIGNET it’s so easy to keep your 
floors beautiful all the time, regardless of 


iron. 


We guarantee SIGNET to save you 
money—give you safer, longer lasting floor 
protection. Ask your Holcombman for a free 


demonstration, or write 


HOLCOMB 


SCIENTIFIC CLEANING ///{ 


MATERIALS 


_1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. - 1601 BARTH AVENUE - INDIANAPOLIS, 


Hackensack - Dallas - 


Los Angeles + Toronto 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Subscriptions to 


SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


For complete information and 
subscription forms, see page 4 


of this issue. 


SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


“The practical magazine for 


practicing school administrators” 





perfect 

for 
instruction 
and 
recreation... 
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DEPENDABLE 


classroom record players and radios 


Newcomb sound products have proven their dependability 
by delivering years of trouble-free service in leading school 
systems throughout the country. They are safe; ruggedly 
built of the finest quality materials; most are transformer 
powered for best performance, maximum safety. With easy- 
to-service construction and quickly available American-made 
parts, it is a simple matter for any service man to put the 
equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB SERVES YOUR OTHER SOUND NEEDS 


DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS DEPENDABLE NEWCOMB TRANS- 
AMPLIFIERS. The finest, most CRIPTION PLAYERS. Designed to 
flexible, dependable, handle transcriptions as large as 
public address amplifiers, de- 1714” in diameter, as well as all 
be me specifically for use in smaller records, Newcomb Trans- 

auditoriums and civic _cription Players are virtually com- 
meeting halls, are manufac- plete portable public address sys- 
tured by Newcomb. tems with inputs for microphones. 

Many models are available in each category. 

Write for complete catalog of products in which you are interested. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. M-6 first in sound since 1937 
6824 ‘Lexington Avenue * Hollywood 38, California 





(For more information, see last page) 








the building. Federal admission taxes, if admission is 
charged, must be paid directly to the government by 
the renter. 

Rental fees do not include the use of equipment 
such as public address systems or electrical score- 
boards. If they are used, they must be operated by 
school employees whose wages would be included in 
an additional fee. 

Here is a resumé of Billings’ rental fees: 


Auditoriums—$60 to class II groups, $125 to class II. 
Gymnasiums—Class II: $50 for elementary and junior 
high, $75 for high school. Class III: $75 for elementary 
school, $100 for junior high, and $150 for senior high. 
Stadiums—$100 to other high schools, with locker 
facilities $50 extra. Class III users pay $150 for day- 
time use, plus $100 for locker facilities. Night time use 
of the stadiums costs an extra $50. Class II users pay 
only $50 days, $100 nights. 

Multi-Purpose rooms—Class II, $10 for two hours. 
Class III, $25. 

Classrooms—Class II: $6 for the first room, $3 for 
each additional room. Class III: $8 for the first room, 
$4 each for additional room. 


All revenue from the rentals is placed in a special 
maintenance, upkeep and overtime fund. The pro- 
gram now operates at a profit. 


Albuquerque 





@ Albuquerque is a city that has doubled its popula- 
tion many times in the past few years. Until the city 
completed construction of a civic auditorium last year, 
the schools were virtually the only facilities in town 
available for public meetings. The school system re- 
sponded to the need with a rental plan that levied 
fixed fees to all organizations, except youth groups, 
plus an hourly charge ($1.50) for the services of a 
custodian. Youth groups such as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts were allowed use of buildings free, but were 
asked to pay for the custodian’s time. 

A majority of rentals are handled by the school 
business office, although those for purely recreational 
purposes come under the school recreation depart- 
ment, which occasionally loans its equipment free of 
charge. 

Fees levied by the business office and the recreation 
department differ slightly. Gymnasium rentals for non- 
athletic fund-raising events is $75; for an athletic 
event $150. The same building is rented to a charitable 
organization which does not charge admission for $35. 
Classroom rentals are $5 each to all groups. Albuquer- 
que rents its main high school auditorium, the largest 
in the city, for $18 a night in the summer, $23 in 
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winter, with $5 for use of the public address system. 
In each case, custodial fees are extra. 

Generally, rates to non-commercial groups are only 
high enough to cover actual costs. A square dance 
group, for example, rents a high school cafeteria for 
$15 per night, including the custodian’s fee. 

All rental proceeds go into the school district’s gen- 
eral fund after actual costs have been paid. 


Denver 





= Encouraged by school officials, more than one 
million persons use Denver’s 103 schools after hours 
every year under a 34-year-old program. Each year it 
costs the school district about $18,000 above what it 
receives in rental fees because facilities are offered 
free to all semi-educational groups, youth organizations 
and several varieties of civic endeavors, including fund 
drives and Civilian Defense. School space is provided 
the city at election time on an actual cost basis. 

The school board’s policy of encouraging school use 
is at least partly responsible for Denver’s reputation 
as the basketball capital of the west. School teams and 
those of the city league keep most Denver school 
gyms busy nightly until 10. Among the renters are 
teams from parochial schools which do not have their 
own gyms. Teams other than those of the school, pay 
only $3 for two hours in an elementary gym, $4.50 for 
the same period in junior high school gym, and $5.25 
for a high school gym. 

Rentals otherwise are on a fixed scale, with fees 
varying according to the group requesting the facili- 
ties and the type of event planned. The PTA, for in- 
stance, pays only actual costs when it stages a fund 
raising event. Private promoters, seeking school facili- 
ties for money-making events, pay a higher commercial 
rate. 

An emergency clause in school regulations allows 
religious bodies to use the schools for church services 
for a limited time. 

All applications for use are handled by the business 
Office which screens them for desirability, although 
the school board’s policy is a liberal one. The custo- 
dian on duty at the time of use makes a report to the 
business office afterward on the time the facility was 
in use, the light and heat required, and the condition 
of the building and equipment before and after use. 
There has been only one complaint of damage in the 
Past five years. 

The schools are also used for adult education 
courses, and during the summer for a recreation pro- 
gram conducted jointly by the schools and the city 
recreation department. Adult weekend recreation 
events throughout the year are also held at individual 
neighborhood schools. End 
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Quality Floor Maintenance Machines 
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GENERAL Heavy 
Duty Wet ond Dry 
—E-CON-O-VAC 
Commercial Vacu- 
um Cleaners. 


T.FULLY ADJUSTABLE 
HANDLE. \ 

2. BIG 6” SEMI-PNEUMATIC 
WHEELS. 

3. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 
4. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 

SWITCH. 


2 





Avoid !ast Minute Plan- 
ning. When floor mainte- 
nance needs are planned 
—in advance—your needs 
are taken care of z 
Mail coupon now’ 





5. NON-MARKIT GREY RUBBER 
CORD. 





G6. UNSURPASSED FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN. 


7. HEAVY DUTY CAPACITOR-START 
TYPE MOTOR. 


Full range of sizes — 
from 13" to 23" diameter [Ea 







GENERAL KL 
Dyna-Craft Mid- GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 
weight Machine. MACHINES 
T-16B—for Motels, Stores, 
13” diameter etc. 

operating brush Twin-12A—for Home use. 


spread, Portable! 





( ) Have Distributor call on us. 
( ) Send complete information, literature and prices. 
( ) Floor Machine ( ) Vacuum 
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Hire an architect 


continued from page 25 





fee. The architect and the engineer 
are forced to use untailored hand- 
book answers. But sometimes it is 
more direct. For example, some 
years ago I was consulting architect 
to the New Orleans School Board. 
We had always put in individual 
showers for girls in our schools. At 
that time, we made a very careful 
study of the situation and we found 
we could save, as I recall, $200,000 
by using “gang” showers. We could 
save $200,000 in plumbing, in 
floor area, and in finishing items. 


Q: This was for a series of schools? 


COLBERT: This was in six or eight 
schools—-I don’t recall the exact 
number. The word got around. 
Then, at a _ public school board 
meeting, a rather obese woman 
came in and gave a public dem- 
onstration of how it would look to 
see girls bathing together. Everyone 
was so astonished that the school 
board immediately said, “Put in in- 
dividual showers in separate stalls 
for all the girls.” They did this, 
mind you, when Wellesley and 
other girls schools throughout the 
nation have been using gang show- 
ers for years. 


Q: Going back to overbuilding 
structurally, isn’t it possible that 
school boards are also looking for 
an extra margin of safety for the 
children themselves? 

COLBERT: Yes—and it can be car- 
ried to ridiculous extremes. But 
what I really have in mind are the 
structural safety factors. 


Q: Can you give me an example of 
that? 

COLBERT: Let’s take a simple one. 
Let’s take a school that is going to 
use wooden floor joists and wooden 
ceiling joists. Because of the varia- 
tions in the product, common hand- 
books use a factor of safety in de- 
sign somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of six. In other words, these 
wood members will support six 
times the load that we will reason- 
ably put on it. That’s what the 
handbook calls for. Now, by im- 
proving our inspection techniques, 





by knowing what kind of lumber 
we are going to get and by being 
sure that it has predictable charac- 
teristics, we would be able to halve 
that—and still have a safety factor 
of three. 


Q: Earlier you said you were archi- 
tect to the school board in New Or- 
leans .. . 


COLBERT: Supervising architect for 
the Orleans Parish School Board. 
Q: What about this function—is it 
common? 

COLBERT: I think it is common in 
all large cities, in one form or an- 
other. Sometimes they are employ- 


ees, or they can be independent ar- 
chitects acting as consultants. 


Q: Might this not be a good idea 
for a smaller district? If it couldn’t 
afford a full time man, couldn’t it 
retain a firm on some other basis? 
The firm might never build for the 
district, but would be sort of an 
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“I find that the most obvious mistakes are made by men of great experience 


. aman becomes overspecialized . . 
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“inside member” of the school team 
and could help the district over- 
all planning. 


COLBERT: I haven’t heard of it in 
our area though some school dis- 
tricts use the same architectural 
firms for all their buildings for 
generations. 


Q: Suppose a smaller school district 
came to you with the kind of prop- 
sition I just outlined. How much 
would you charge for your services? 


COLBERT: We could charge on a 
per diem basis, or on an annual re- 
tainer, or on a basis of a percentage 
of all construction costs that we 
supervised. 


Q: What would a good architect 
charge in dollars, using any of these 
methods? 


COLBERT: It would depend upon 
how much service he had to render, 
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. so sure of himself that he doesn’t 


Colbert 


how much time he had to spend. 
For example, I suspect that the best 
way to handle such an idea would 
be to have the supervising architect 
sit in with the board as a contin- 
uous advisor. In that case, he is 
more than an architect—he is a 
planner, too, because he is inter- 
ested not only in the individual 
school but in the over-all system. 
In a case like that, I would say that 
this service should be worth about 
1% of the total cost of building 
done. This would not include land 
acquisition, furnishings, etc., but 
only the cost of physical construc- 
tion. 


Q: In other words, instead of pay- 
ing 6% as an architectural fee, the 
district would pay 7%? 


COLBERT: That’s right. 


Q: You’ve got a potential problem 
here. In a smaller district, chances 
are they don’t build very frequently. 
In that case, wouldn’t you have to 
ask for a minimum guaranteed an- 
nual fee? 


COLBERT: There should be a mini-° 


mum in some instances. For exam- 
ple, if the district’s building 
amounted to only a half a million 
dollars a year, that would be only 
$5,000 at 1%. I doubt that an ar- 
chitect could give you a great deal 
of service for that fee . . . not if 
he was expected to operate as a 
planner and a permanent member 
of the team, as you’ve called it. 


Q: What would the fee be in that 
case? 


COLBERT: I don’t know. I don’t 
mean to be evasive, but every situa- 
tion would be different. Let me give 
you the two extremes. In one case, 
we would merely sit with the school 
board once a month and, maybe, 
get a few phone calls. Frankly, I 
wouldn’t be interested in that sort 
of a thing. But at the other extreme, 
let’s take an actual community 
where we are now retained as city 
planners. In this case, one phase 
of our study is school needs. We 


prepare for them, as a part of a 
city plan, recommendations as to 
where their schools should be lo- 
cated in the future, what size they 
should be, how much land they 
should buy for sites. We assist them 
with the relationship of school sites 
to parks, clubs, and playgrounds. 
Now, if the school board called us 
in in that community to do the con- 
sulting job you describe, we would 
have a completely different set of 
circumstances. 


Q: You don’t believe this practice 
is common in many of the smaller 
districts? 

COLBERT: I haven’t heard of it. I 
have seen it at the college level— 
all of our colleges have consulting 
architects. But, unfortunately, many 
of them are old fuddy duddies who 
have outlived their purpose. They 
know the proper people on the 
board of administrators so they can 
retain their jobs. 


Q: Do you believe the average 
architect could do the long range 
planning job you describe? Is he 
trained for that? 


COLBERT: I don’t know of anyone 
better trained in the average com- 
munity. 

There is one more 

area I would like to 

explore in this matter 
of choosing an architect. 
Should a school board look 
for a schoolhouse specialist 
—a man or a firm who has 
built several schools be- 
fore? 
COLBERT: Several years ago, before 
I built my first school, I would have 
said, “no.” Strangely enough, I still 
believe this. In the last 10 years, 
I have learned that the first build- 
ing type that a firm or an individual 
does‘ is usually the best—the most 
contributive. I don’t care whether 
it is a school, or a church, or a hos- 


pital—I don’t think that they ever 
improve a great deal over that first 
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CHOOSING AN ARCHITECT 


The American Institute of Architects and the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction have designed this form to make 
it easier for school boards to select the best architect for any 
particular job. 


A Information by the school system to the architect: 


1 Name of school system 


2 Name of superintendent or other person to whom question- 
naire should be returned 


3 Size of system (pupil enrollment) 


4 General description of proposed projects 

5 Approximate timetable for planning & construction period 
B Architect's questionnaire: 

1 Name 

2 Business address 

3 Telephone number 

4 Type of organization (check one) 

[] individual [] partnership [(] corporation 
5 Names of principles, professional history, professional af- 


filiation, key personnel, staff organization: (attach informa- 
tion if you prefer) 

6 Attach list of completed buildings your firm has designed 
during recent years. If you have recently established your 
own practice, indicate prior responsible affiliation with other 
projects. Underline those which you feel are examples of your 
work appropriate to our problem & which you would like to 
have listed. 

Include cost of building, type of building, location & dates 
of construction. (use separate sheet) 


7 Give names of persons to whom the board of education may 
write. These persons should have knowledge of your firm & 
your work 


8 Attach any other material which might help the board of 
education. In questions 7 & 8, the board is interested in find- 
ing out about your: 
© integrity ® thoroughness ® creativeness © adequacy of 
supervision ® business procedures & record keeping on the 
job @ financial responsibility 
9 If you are called in for an interview, you will be asked to 
furnish information indicating: 
© that your organization is adequate to do the job 
© that previous commitments will not prevent expeditious 
planning of this project 

that you are willing to devote time to carry out cooperative 
educational planning with designated school staff members 
or committees 

© completeness of contract documents (plans & specifications) 











one. The motivation is there. .. . 


Q: Might not a specialist avoid ob- 
vious mistakes? 

COLBERT: I find that the most ob- 
vious mistakes are made by men of 
great experience. That is not a gen- 
crality—it is a specific statement of 
fact. When a man becomes over- 
specialized he becomes overly self- 
assured in his knowledge. More- 
over, he is so sure of himself that 
he doesn’t search and it is this 
search for doing things better that 
makes the difference. 


Q: You’re talking about creativity. 
But what about this potential for 
making an obvious mistake? 


COLBERT: Give me an example. 


Q: Let’s take the case of these 
multi-purpose rooms that have 
popped up all over the country. 
Some of them are pretty miserable 
—for example, combining a gym- 
nasium with a cafeteria— isn’t that 
a trap that a man building his first 
school might fall into? He might 
look over the literature of school- 
house architecture, or the architec- 
tural magazines and in every plan 
he will see a multi-purpose room. 


COLBERT: I don’t think that is the 
way a competent young architect 
starts designing a school. He does- 
n’t go through magazines. He starts 
by visiting schools and studying the 
nature of the basic problems. After 
he understands the general function 
of the building, he will undoubtedly 
look for specific answers. 


Q: Aren’t you a school specialist? 

COLBERT: I’ve built several schools, 
if that is what you mean. But here 
is the point that I am trying to 
make. Most architects, when they 
come into the profession, want to 
do something to express them- 
selves. They are trying to build a 
business, a name, a reputation. It 
is not so much a matter of getting 
the work as producing the work. 
But, as people get older, it seems 
that they are much more interested 
in getting the work than in pro- 
ducing it. You seldom see older ar- 
chitects at a drafting board. They 
can’t afford to draw—they are the 
ones out making the contacts. Let 
me turn your question. How would 
you feel if you went to a famous 
surgeon to have your appendix re- 
moved and found that an assistant 
was going to do the job? End 
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Does your school have a 


INDUSTRY BENEFITS, 
WHY NOT SCHOOLS? 


Benefits of employee sugges- 
tion plans, recognized and ap- 
preciated by business, industry 
and government agencies since 
World War Il, can also be en- 
joyed by schools. The benefits 
says the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems, are these: 


A vast reservoir of useful 
1 » ideas is tapped. Who 

knows an employee’s job 

better than the employee? 


Administrators are 

2 « Stimulated to learn more 
about the jobs under their 
jurisdiction and increased 
worker-supervisor 
cooperation results. 


Morale improves as 

3. employees discover 
management welcomes 
their ideas and provides 
public recognition for them. 


Experience shows that 
4. employees will submit 
valuable ideas to reduce 
costs, through better 
working conditions and 
more efficient operations. 
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suggestion plan? 


Here’s how Los Angeles has brought its 
staff into the search for a “‘better way.” 


= = w= The’ employee _ sugges- 
tion plan, long in use by business, 
has been adopted by the Los An- 
geles public school system for the 
same reasons industrial firms have 
found it proiitable: To improve ef- 
ficiency and reduce costs. 

Los Angeles’ school district board 
approved the plan only last July, 
so school officials have yet to issue 
a report of the results, but they are 
highly optimistic that the plan will 
be a success. It is believed to be the 
first district to adopt such a plan. 

Patterned after industrial pro- 
grams, the suggestion system in- 
corporates what the school board 
believed were the best features of 
several. 

“The plan,” explains its super- 
visor, William J. Hornbeck, “is de- 
signed to encourage improvements 
within existing board and adminis- 
trative policy, rather than to change 
the policy.” 

A fixed schedule of cash awards 
prevents the program from becom- 
ing either an outlet for personal 
grievances or a complaint depart- 
ment. 

Awards for suggestions which are 
accepted fall into two categories: 
Those where benefits can be meas- 
ured in terms of cost, and those in 
which the resulting improvement is 
an intangible one, i.e., morale, pub- 
lic relations, operating conditions. 


The person who submits the idea 
receives 10% (up to a maximum 
of $1,000) of the amount saved by 
it during the first year. For in- 
tangible benefits, the award ranges 
from $10 to $50 in each category 
of improvement. Thus, if a sugges- 
tion benefits both safety and public 


_ relations, and saves money, too, its 


author would be eligible for awards 
in all three categories, and could re- 
ceive as much as $1100. 

Supervisorial personnel who as- 
sist with the preparation of an idea 
are given a cash award amounting 
to 10% of whatever the suggester 
receives. 

This feature is designed to en- 
courage supervisors to work more 
closely with their subordinates. “It 
enables them to foster cooperation 
and improve morale as well as add 
to their income,” explains Horn- 
beck. 

Cash awards are accompanied by 
a certificate of award. 

“These remain,” says Hornbeck, 
“long after the money is gone and 
serve as a permanent record of the 
individual’s contribution . . .” 

Acceptance of suggestions is up 
to the administrator of. the area in 
which an improvement is pro- 
posed. The advantage of this, ex- 
plains Hornbeck, is that it prevents 
the suggestion plan committee, 

continued on page 63 
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Cost accounting 


continued from page 28 





standing of his cafeteria operation. 
It gives him a clear picture of his 
over-all solvency. Needless to say, it 
is an accounting imperative. 

All of the individual items found 
in this sheet are carried forward 
from the trial balance. The assets 
listed in the debits column of the 
trial balance are reflected in the 
debit column of the balance sheet. 
The current liabilities listed in the 
credits column of the trial balance 
are listed in the credit column. The 
net ending balance plus the profit 
or loss shown in the profit and loss 
statement constitutes the current net 
ending balance. This is the vital 
figure. It tells the manager how 
much fiscal cushion his operation 
rests on. 

It is recommended that a cafe- 
teria operation have on hand 
enough financial cushion to cover its 
costs for a typical month’s opera- 
tion. 


The profit and loss statement 


The profit and loss statement is 
designed to give the manager in- 
formation on how well he has fared 
over a given period of time. The 
statement is vital because it is an 


indicator of the direction in which 
his operation has moved during the 
time measured. When net profit or 
loss is related to the net ending 
balance or surplus on the balance 
sheet, the manager can determine 
the magnitude and urgency of any 
adjustments he must make in order 
to maintain or redirect his opera- 
tion toward its profit goal. 

The profit and loss statement is 
prepared from data already avail- 
able in the trial balance. Credits 
which accrue from sales and from 
subventions are carried forward 
from the trial balance to the credit 
column of the profit and loss state- 
ment. Expenses for labor and food 
are carried forward by school unit 
from the debit column of the trial 
balance to the debit column of the 
profit and loss statement. The fig- 
ure necessary to balance the two 
columns is the profit or loss accru- 
ing to the enterprise for the period 
of time measured. If the adjust- 
ment figure is necessary in the 
debit column, a profit has been 
earned. If it is in the credit col- 
umn, a loss has been incurred. 

This statement is maintained on 
a year-to-date basis. The profit or 
loss for the current month is found 
by subtracting from the current 
year-to-date figures the totals shown 





in the profit and loss statement de- 
veloped at the end of the previous 
month. 

In addition to information con- 
cerning operation during the cur- 
rent month, and year-to-date, the 
previous month’s totals are isolated 
to further enable management to 
identify the direction which the 
cafeteria operation is taking. (This 
feature is not shown in the illustra- 
tion since this report is for Septem- 
ber, the first school month of the 
new fiscal year.) 


The unit cost summary 


The unit cost summary is vital in 
that it shows where to make thé 
adjustments in the organization in 
order to change or maintain its 
profit position. The information con- 
tained in this statement is a most 
important tool of efficient manage- 
ment, for only with such detailed in- 
formation can management be dis- 
criminating in seeking better prac- 
tices. 

The summary (see below) is 
simple to prepare and yet it sepa- 
rates adequately the major com- 
ponents of the total cost analysis. 

The results of the balance sheet 
tell you whether you need to maké 
major adjustments in your cafeteria 
operation in order to increase of 





4. COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT CAFETERIA ACCOUNT UNIT COST SUMMARY 





MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1957 


#1 #2 #3 #4 #5 
Plates Served 
Lunches Labor Cost | “C” Lunches Per Hour Food Cost Total Cost 
School Served Per Plate Served* of Labor Per Plate Per Plate 
Barranca 3,300 .1833 3,870 9.21 .1634 .3467 
Ben Lomond 3,067 .1963 5,760 7.97 -1590 .3553 
Cortez 4,734 -1683 3,344 10.16 -1880 .3563 
Covina 2,689 -1840 5,599 9.51 .1499 3309 
Cypress 3,906 .1526 5,527 10.90 .1681 .3207 
Eva D. Edwards 6,736 -1545 3,156 10.60 -1699 .3244 
Griswold 2,795 1711 6,297 10.20 .1799 .3510 
Grovecenter 3,265 1641 4,529 10.29 -1667 .3308 
Lark Ellen 2,924 .1724 6,825 9.86 .1590 3314 
Rowland 3,342 .1950 8,213 8.33 .1697 .3647 
San Jose 3,541 .1809 3,854 9.32 .1781 .3590 
Sunkist 3,080 .2110 5,419 8.34 .2001 Alll 
Traweek 8,691 .1238 3,706 12.57 .1827 .3065 
Vine 5,687 .1316 3,487 11.58 .1631 2947 
Workman 4,093 -1765 4,321 9.77 .1683 .3448 
District 61,850 -1640 74,407 10.10 .1722 .3362 





' “Labor Cost Per Plate Includes Cost of Serving C” Lunch (Milk Only) 
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decrease profits. The monthly profit 
and loss statement tells you to 
what degree your past efforts have 
been successful. The unit cost sum- 
mary tells you where you can most 
profitably expend future efforts to 
change or maintain the desired di- 
rection. 

A word of caution is in order at 
this point. Do not expect more of 
this summary than it is designed to 
give. It is a gross management tool. 
It compares various items of per- 
formance. It tells you where a prob- 
lem may exist, but it does not al- 
ways tell you “why.” You must 
determine the “why” through fur- 
ther investigation. For example, la- 
bor costs may be considerably 
higher in one cafeteria than in an- 
other. An immediate conclusion 
might be drawn that this was due 
to lack of effort on the part of the 
unit’s labor force. Such might not 
be the case at all. Physical facilities 
in one unit may vary markedly 
from that of another. This fact may 
be reflected on this unit cost sum- 
mary. 

The age of children served has 
much to do with how rapidly they 
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| shows you how 


Write for the 
illustrated brochure: 
“Turn Teaching 
Into Learning”. 

It describes how to 
improve 
communications 
with the newest, 
most advanced 
Opaque Projector. 
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BESELER’S VU-LYTE II 
CHARLES Breacler COMPANY | 
\ EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY Jj 
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can pass through the serving line. 
Thus, a junior high is in a better 
position at the outset to make a 
profit than is a primary school. 
This same customer age factor pre- 
vails in the serving of “C” lunches. 
(A “C” lunch is a glass of milk 
under the national school lunch 
program.) In this summary (see 
chart) the labor necessary to serve 
“C” lunches is absorbed in item 
two. However, “C” lunches are not 
reflected in items one, three or five. 
Thus, a school serving a larger 
number of this type of lunch than 
the normal will have a higher labor 
cost even if its “A” lunch procedure 
is of average efficiency. 

The number of lunches served is 
another important figure. By com- 
paring your volume with your po- 
tential customers (student body), 
you can find your percentage of 
participation. If this percentage is 
lower than you think it should be, 
you must find out why. Needless to 
say, there can be many causes. A 
few common ones are double ses- 
sion, lack of an aggressive promo- 
tion policy on your part, poorly 
cooked and served meals, drab 
menus, unpleasant lunchroom su- 
pervision, high pricés, 

Your labor cost per plate and 
plates served per hour gives you an 


idea of the efficiency of your labor. 


force or of the kitchen in which 
they work. 

Food costs per plate can give a 
clue to both profit and loss. While a 
reasonable figure is sought here, too 
small an amount may reflect heav- 
ily on your participation. Junior 
high children, for instance, must be 
served enough or they will take 
their business elsewhere. Too much 
food on the plates results in waste 
and a loss to the cafeteria. 

When these major control points 
have been developed on a current 
basis and are properly used, the 
likelihood of major changes in or- 
der to stop a downward slide in 
profits becomes more remote, for 
with proper use of these points, the 
manager can always determine the 
direction his operation is taking at 
the end of any month. Minor 
changes can be made to bring 
about more efficient operation. The 
results can help the manager guide 
his operation through troubled fi- 
nancial waters with security. End 


NEW WAY TO 


Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, held 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, nen- 
correding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, e 
abie du Pont compound (neither 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER” line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in yous vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 a— 
Catalog “H” available. He will B ve ly 
consult with Me regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages—thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-68 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 
Company or Institution 

City 
Zone State 
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Further reactions to the 


| WINNETKA 
REPORT 


on teacher salaries 


i More comments from schoolmen on this important 
report, plus a statement from Winnetka’s own super- 
intendent specially prepared for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


@ @ & On April 12, by a margin of 
better than five to one, the citizens 
of Winnetka, Ill., adopted the salary 
schedule suggested in the report of 
the Winnetka Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Salaries. (SM, April, 
1958). Below is a statement from 
Superintendent S. P. Marland, special- 
ly prepared for School Management 
following the voting. We also present 
here more comments from other school- 
men on the condensation of the report 
carried in our April issue. Ed. 


“People of Winnetka have 

firmiy endorsed our salary design” 

S. P. MARLAND, JR., Superintendent 
Winnetka, Ill. 


“We are, of course, pleased that 
the people of Winnetka have firmly 
endorsed our new salary design for 


teachers by referendum. The new 
tax base should permit full imple- 
mentation of the schedule over the 
next several years. 

“It may be of interest to other 
school administrators to know that 
one feature of this schedule to 
which we gave much attention was 
the following: It is not our intent 
to attract large numbers of good 
teachers from other school sys- 
tems through dramatic salary ad- 
vantages. Close scrutiny of the 
schedule, particularly the beginning 
salary and the limited number of 
years of past service which can be 
recognized, are deliberate features 
of the design. 

“During the past few months of 
the hiring period the effects of these 
controls have been evident. A num- 
ber of teacher candidates have, as 
we expected, found that they were 
earning substantially higher salaries 


in their present positions than they 
could immediately in Winnetka. 
However, the schedule has served, 
as intended, to attract a number of 
good teachers whose long-term po- 
tential and whose career aspira- 
tions are consistent with the long- 
term implications of this design. 

“Most of all, we hope that the 
new dimensions offered in_ this 
schedule will have a favorable in- 
fluence on teachers’ salaries every- 
where.” 


“Anticipate considerable . . . 
record-keeping” 


ROY J. WASSON, Superintendent 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Perhaps the most challenging 
single statement made by the spe- 
cial committee which prepared the 
report is the one which asserts that 
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‘through inadequate compensation 
the individual teacher bears a much 
greater share of the cost of educat- 
ing our children than the taxpayer.’ 

“T like also the statement of the 
committee on merit rating in so far 
as it might be used for salary sched- 
ule consideration. 

“A concluding speculation, cou- 
pled with some experience in a sys- 
tem where a plan similar to the 
‘initiative’ units operated for some 
years, would anticipate consider- 
able work in credit evaluation as 
well as record-keeping from this 
schedule.” 


“Fringe benefits . . . important 
part of any schedule” 


K. R. MacCALMAN, Superintendent 
Nyack, N. Y. 


“The so called ‘fringe’ benefits 
which the citizens’ committee pro- 
poses, make an important part of 
any schedule at the present time 
in attracting and maintaining good 
personnel. The retirement provi- 
sion, the social security provision, 
the Blue Cross or equal provision, 
the sick leave provisions, and the 
dependency provisions all will work 
together to make a more attractive 
career situation. 


“We have been operating with a 
dependency quota for some time 
and find it very meaningful, espe- 
cially in family situations. All of 
these are benefits which industry 
has found necessary to maintain a 
sound staff. 


“The salary schedule looks like 
a sound schedule to attract career 
personnel with the exception of the 
fact that it indicates such a long 
period of time in making its tops 
become effective. I would raise a 
critical question on an attempt at 
the present time to establish a scale 
with a dating showing that extent 
of range. 


“TI cannot help but differ on their 
opinion, however, that merit rating 
as such should not be operative in 
a salary scale. Maybe we mean dif- 
ferent things by merit rating. We 
mean in merit rating an attempt to 
recognize a superior job and to see 
that the superior teacher is re- 
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warded for the superior job. This 
theory certainly holds true in busi- 
ness, in the professions, and | 
would venture a guess that the su- 
perior teachers of any large teach- 
ing group would vote in favor of 
such consideration. The very ele- 
ments of a lockstep salary schedule 
would seem to mitigate against hold- 
ing the outstanding teacher on a 
staff.” 


“Position on merit rating 
a tenable one” 


IRA JARRELL, Superintendent 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“The position taken on the merit 
system is a tenable one, it being 
generally conceded that there is no 
objective criteria for measuring 
teacher competency. Merit awards 
are ideal if it is possible to adminis- 
ter them fairly.” 


“In reality they are 

approving merit rating” 

FORBES H. NORRIS, Dist. Principal 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


“IT think their approach is very 
safe and sound and really starts 
looking at a teacher as a full time, 


year round employed professional - 


person. 

“I was interested in their ap- 
proach to the merit idea. While 
they seem to disagree, they are, in 
reality, approving it because they 
hope to have such attractive work- 
ing conditions in Winnetka that 
they would draw high caliber peo- 
ple. In other words, their merit 
idea would be at work during the 
screening process and before a 
teacher goes on tenure. That is one 
of the phases of merit rating that 
has not been discussed too much. 

“TI think the recognition they give 
for professional improvement such 
as work, experience, travel and in- 
dependent study are very good. 

“The program set up by Winnet- 
ka, in my opinion, will have a very 
fair chance of success in any rela- 
tively small school system. I would 
imagine the difficulties would in- 
crease when and where school sys- 
tems count their teachers by the 
hundreds or thousands.” 


“Eliminating tenure ... 
would be a forward step” 


OTTO C. JAEGER, Member 
Bd. of Education, White Plains, N.Y. 


“I was particularly impressed 
with the objective of providing an 
attractive, long range plan of com- 
pensation rather than one which 
called for a higher starting salary 
merely to attract teachers in the 
first instance. 


“Probably the matter of tenure 
is not involved in the study covered 
by the report. If, however, the ab- 
sence of any mention of tenure im- 
plies (which I doubt) any move in 
the direction of eliminating tenure 
I think it would be a forward step 
with respect to one of the most 
troublesome phases of teacher em- 
ployment. 

“The provision for conditioning 
progress from the lowest to the 
highest step in each column upon 
satisfactory performance, should 
tend to improve quality of teachers 
if appraisals are in fact made and 
teachers are aware that they will 
be made. When salary advances 
are automatic and taken for granted, 
quality can suffer in the education 
field as well as in private business. 

“No mention is made of placing 
schools or teachers on an 11 
months’ basis. If such were done, 
the public might feel less opposi- 
tion to increased salaries for teach- 
ers and might have fewer misap- 
prehensions as to how much teach- 
ers are able to earn in total each 
year by reason of supplemental 
employment in after-school hours or 
long vacation periods.” 


“Report assumes 
inspirational proportions” 


RICHARD VANHOOSE, Superintendent 
Jefferson County, Ky. 


“This report assumes inspira- 
tional proportions when one con- 
siders the gamut of criticism and 
cynicism that the teaching profes- 
sion has experienced the past sev- 
eral years. It is my fervent hope 
that lay groups across the nation 
will rise in this crisis and direct 
their constructive talents toward 
the solution of this and other edu- 
cational problems. End 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


> Parents upgrade 
school standards 


Parents in Dade County, Fla., an 
area that includes Miami, Miami 
Beach, Coral Gables and two dozen 
other cities, have brought about a 
radical improvement in the education 
standards of their schools. Deluged 
by complaints about the schools, the 
school board held a series of town 
hall meetings to find out just what it 
was parents wanted and, effective 
immediately, instituted these changes: 

1. Students will be promoted only 
if their academic achievements jus- 
tify it. 

2. An additional year of English 
and mathematics will be required for 
graduation from high school. 

3. Physical education requirements 
will be cut by one year. 

4. Courses in “family living” will 
be abolished. 

5. Students who do not study, and 
who hinder efforts of other students, 
will be dropped from school. 

The board said it expected both 
students and their parents to accept 
a greater share of the responsibility 
for maintaining the new standards 
which, it hoped, would bring greater 
prestige to academic learning. 





Raise Prices 

A school board trustee in Levit- 
town, N. Y. has suggested that the 
price of school lunches be in- 
creased as a means to raise teacher 
Salaries. Trustee Salvatore Gangi 
made the suggestion at a budget 
hearing after protesting the budget 
provided “insufficient increases” in 
teacher salaries. 











Interscholastic athletics 
help curb delinquency 


The ban on delinquent boys taking 
part in interscholastic athletics may 
be modified in the state of Iowa, ac- 
cording to an official of the Iowa 
High School Athletic Association. 
Lyle Quinn, IHSAA executive secre- 
tary, says many school administrators 
are changing their minds about this 


long-standing rule that removes boys 
who are on probation from the team. 
Although they still feel, he said, 
that the representative of a school, 
even in athletics, should be generally 
above reproach, there is no reason 
why the boy on probation cannot take 
part in practice games and team work 
sessions. While it is true, Quinn said, 
that athletics have not kept all boys 
from becoming delinquents, the fear 
of their being dropped from the 
teams -has been a deterrent. Quinn 
said he believed that if interscholastic 
athletics were abolished, “the juvenile 
delinquency graph would skyrocket.” 


“Off-street parking” 
for slow students urged 


Schools should be allowed to con- 
centrate their scarce teaching talent 
on students who show the most prom- 
ise, and should provide something tan- 
tamount to “off-street parking” for the 
rest. 

This is the suggestion of Dr. John 
F. Gummere, headmaster of the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School in Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Gummere said compulsory edu- 
cation should be modified so “young- 
sters will not be forced into school 
when they are incapable of receiving 
further education.” He admitted 
“something” must be done for the 
“ineducable” but proposed we “call 
it off-street parking, or something 
which actually describes it.” 


» Non-teaching jobs 
still plague teachers 


Teachers attending the Alabama 
Education Assn. convention in Bir- 
mingham join.d their colleagues in 
other states protesting the burdens of 
non-teaching chores. A survey among 
delegates to the conference showed 
that Alabama teachers, by a two-to-one 
majority, feel they have too many ex- 
tra duties that have nothing to do with 
instruction. 

Duties the teachers said they were 
required to perform include: Collect 
money for charity drives, load school 
buses, attend civic meetings, visit 
homes of students, collect insurance 


premiums, collect lunch and theater 
money, collect yearbook funds, make 
lunchroom reports, do janitorial work, 
and an assortment of clerical jobs. 

On top of this, they complained, 
they still stayed up until midnight 
grading papers and had no time for 
themselves or for classroom planning. 

A few said they didn’t mind doing 
extra jobs, although it infringed on 
teaching time, if they were paid ade- 
quately. 





Fast School 


The Marin County Day School, 
Corte-Madera, Calif., a private in- 
Stitution in this San Francisco sub- 
urb, has completed one of the 
fastest construction jobs on record. 
A seven-classroom school was oc- 
cupied by 140 students just 50 
days after trustees had voted to 
build. It is constructed of pre-fab- 
ricated steel sections. 











Device lets students 
grade their own exams 


A gadget developed by Dr. Clar- 
ence F. Willey, professor of psychol- 
ogy and education at Vermont’s Nor- 
wich University, enables students to 
grade their own exams as soon as they 
have finished taking them. 

Willey believes the device is es- 
pecially valuable because it stimulates 
a student’s interest by giving him im- 
mediate knowledge of the results of 
his efforts. Nobody would be much 
interested in sports, says Willey, if 
they had to wait a week to find out 
who won. 

This is how the self-scorer works. 

Answers to multiple-choice ques- 
tions are marked by the student in 
indelible ink. The exam is given to 
the instructor who makes certain the 
answers are firmly marked. Then the 
exam paper is punched by the gadget 
to mark the correct answers and re- 
turned to the student who computes 
his own score. 

One further advantage: 
hours of teacher time. 


It saves 
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There are good reasons why school builders specify lighting equip- 
ment with diffusers of PLExicLas® acrylic plastic. Tough, rigid 
PLEXIGLAs has: 


@ Freedom from discoloration 

@ Clean, attractive appearance 

e@ Highest efficiency in transmission and diffusion 

e@ Smooth, easily cleaned surfaces 

@ Low surface brightness 
These advantages add up to quality lighting—and today’s new 
schools should have nothing less. 
A good example is the prize-winning Clinton Place Junior High 
School in Newark, N. J., where PLExicLas luminaires are used 
to light the corridors, library, cafeteria, outdoor walkways, and 
unique hexagonal classrooms. 
Want the names of manufacturers of lighting equipment incor- 
porating PLExicLAs? We will be pleased to send them to you. 





Clinton Place 
Junior High School, 
Newark, N.J. 
Architects: 

Kelly & Gruzen 


Chemicals for Industry 


ie ROHM © HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 





Canadian Distributor : Cees Glass @ Plastics, 
Lid., 130 Queen’s Quay t, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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How to ease the load 
on your teaching staff 


Houston faculty recommends ways 


to save school time for instruction 


= m= om There’s plenty of talk 
these days about how to bring more 
people into the teaching profes- 
sion, but little has been said about 
increasing the capacity of our pres- 
ent teachers to teach by cutting 
their non-teaching duties. 

Recently a committee of teach- 
ers in Houston, Texas, set out to 
study what non-teaching duties 
were taking up most of their time, 
with an eye to finding a way to cut 
or eliminate them. 

The committee started by divid- 


ing non-teaching responsibilities 
into four groups: 

1. those which consume the 
homeroom period; . 


2. those which infringe upon 
class time; 

3. supervisory duties involving 
extra-curricular activities; 

4. professional duties requiring 
time beyond the school day. 

The committee then surveyed 
junior and senior high school teach- 
ers throughout the system, person- 


gE 


ally and through questionnaires, to 
determine the various responsibili- 
ties in each category. 

Of the many jobs that take up 
valuable time both during class and 
after school, the teachers listed rec- 
ord keeping as the main offender. 
A modern, well-operated school 
system generally requires myriad 
reports, the teachers acknowledged. 
In the Houston system some re- 
ports must be made out in octupli- 
cate—eight sets of program cards, 
for example. 


Modern methods sought 

The teachers recommended that 
more modern methods be adopted, 
in line with the practice of other 
major businesses. Since administra- 
tion in a school district is akin to 
administration in a large office, 
store or factory, they urged that 
such business aides‘ as modern 
computing machines be put into 
action to relieve teachers of many 
hours of routine office work. 


Among the many other time- 
consuming non-teaching tasks listed 
by the teachers were checking and 
filing excuses, contacting parents on 
absences and discipline problems, 
handling vote tabulation for stu- 
dent elections—as many as eight 
times per term—attending inter- 
scholastic and intra-mural games 
“to help boost morale,” getting the 
license numbers of cars driven by 
students, selling the school year- 
book, measuring seniors for caps 
and gowns and taking bus duty for 
football games. 

The report showed that teachers 
in one high school were averaging 
136 hceurs of extra-curricular activi- 
ties a year, while in another 62 
hours was average. And some spe- 
cialists, such as art teachers, were 
giving as much as 300 hours a year 
to extra-curricular activities. 


Rotation urged 
“Extra-curricular activities are a 
definite part of a teacher’s pro- 
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fessional responsibilities,” the in- 
structors admitted, “but they 
should be rotated among the teach- 
ers.” 

Following their survey the teach- 
ers made a series of recommenda- 
tions, based on what they had 
found to be the main problem 
areas, to increase the amount of 
instruction time for each teacher. 
Among these recommendations 
were the following: 


Homeroom 

1. A study should be made to 
determine the advisability of estab- 
lishing a central organization for 
the keeping of all attendance rec- 
ords and the compiling of six-week 
reports. It is the feeling of the 
committee that, with the availabil- 
ity of modern computing machines, 
a method of pupil-accounting could 
be devised which would relieve 
teachers of many hours of routine 
work. 


2. Clerical help should be pro- 
vided in each school to relieve 
teachers of much of the record- 
keeping now required. 

3. All announcements made 
over the public address system 
should be made only at the begin- 
ning of the homeroom period ex- 
cept in case of emergency. 


4. Charity drives should be lim- 
ited to the United Fund. 


5. Students should not be in at- 
tendance on the last day of each 
semester. The committee feels that 
it is essential for the homeroom 
teacher to have these two days for 
the completion of semester records. 


Classrooms 

1. Only a minimum of inter- 
ruptions of class time should be 
caused by announcements, mes- 
Sages from one department to an- 
other and requests that students be 
excused from portions of the class 
period. 

2. Students should never be 
taken out of class unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. When it becomes 
necessary to use a student from 
another class, advance arrange- 
ments should be made with the 
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teacher of that class with the ap- 
proval of the principal, assistant 
principal, or dean. 


3. Appropriate time limitations 
should be set up for all groups tak- 
ing part in tournaments on school 
time. 

Extra-Curricular 
1. Teachers should consider ex- 


tra-curricular activities a part of 
their professional responsibilities. 


2. The extra-curricular activities 
should be recognized as valuable in 
helping boys and girls develop into 
well-rounded individuals. 

3. Responsibilities concerning 
extra-curricular activities should be 
rotated among all the teachers 
within a school wherever possible. 


Professional 


1. A calendar of weeks espe- 
cially observed, such as American 
Education Week and National 
Book Week, should be posted in 
order that general and special 
meetings do not conflict. 


2. No general or departmental 
meetings should be called in the 
first or sixth week of any six-week 
period. 

3. PTA night meetings should 
not be mandatory for teachers more 
than once in a month. 


In general, the report called not 
for less responsibility for teachers, 
but for more time in which to carry 
out their main responsibility—edu- 
cating the students. End 


School suggestion plan 


continued from page 55 





which ultimately decides awards, 
from foisting impractical ideas on 
operating personnel. 


Reason for rejecting 
If an administrator rejects an 


idea, however, he is required to — 


give his reasons in writing. This re- 
port is given to the person who 
made the suggestion after the com- 
mittee has reviewed it. 

Operation of the plan is adminis- 
tered by Hornbeck who is respon- 
sible only to the deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, an arrangement 
the school board believed would 
insure fair and intrinsic appraisals 
of every idea. 

To simplify the idea processing, 
personnel are asked to mail sug- 
gestions and no “suggestion boxes” 
are provided. Although a person 
who submits an idea may request 
that his name be withheld, this is 
discouraged. But even anonymous 
appraised. 

This is how the plan operates: 

All suggestions are screened by 
the suggestion plan office to make 
certain they do not duplicate previ- 
ous suggestions. The division head’s 
office reviews them and they go 
back to the plan office which sub- 


mits them to the suggestion plan 
committee for adoption or rejec- 
tion. Payment of awards is subject 
to approval by the school board. 


Salary suggestions taboo 


Although suggestions on any area 
of operation are encouraged from 
all members of the school staff, both, 
academic and administrative, the 
plan imposes two practical limita- 
tions: 

1) Members of the school sys- 
tem’s divisions heads council, and 
members of the staff created to 
handle the program are not eligible 
to take part in it. However, this 
eliminates only 35 employees out 
of an estimated 35,000 so the plan 
is virtually all-inclusive, a require- 
ment for success. 

2) Suggestions in matters of 
job classification or salary, and 
the professional use of classroom 
materials, are taboo. Job and sal- 
ary issues can be handled through 
existing channels, and the board 
felt that teaching methods or edu- 
cational philosophy were more prop- 
erly a matter for teacher training. 
elimination or creation of jobs, they 
can suggest creation or elimination 
of operations. End 
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MINNESOTA LOOKS FOR A WAY TO 





SCHOOL DAY 


Longer school days and longer school years are being proposed by 
schoolmen looking for ways to step-up instructional time. Here are 
some of the experiments and ideas that Minnesota has in the hopper. 


By RICHARD P. KLEEMAN 


= = © “There just aren’t enough hours in the day 
or days in the school year to teach our students all 
they should learn before they leave school.” 

This is a simple statement of a problem that school- 
men have recognized for many years. But until the 
launching of Russia’s Sputnik, the public demonstrated 
comparatively little interest in the teaching going on 
in the schools. 

Now attention has been focused rather sharply on 
some of the shortcomings in many of our schools and 
schoolmen are being called upon to rectify them. 

One of the first solutions proposed has been more 
time in which to teach. The major question is: where 
should this time come from? 


Differing views 


The four-quarter all-year school (SM, Sept., 1957) 
has been proposed in some areas as a cure-all for 
school problems. But most systems that have inves- 
tigated this idea fully have found shortcomings that 
make it unworkable over any period of time. 

In Minnesota, a state education department research 
study describes various ways of extending the school 
year. The report rejects the four-quarter plan on the 
basis of added expense and administrative difficulty, 
stating “In view of the great number of disadvantages 
. . . the four-quarter plan should be considered only 


as a temporary expedient which might be used in 
large school systems.” 





Richard P. Kleeman is the education editor of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. He is the 1957 winner of the Education 
Writers Association plaque for “outstanding work of in- 
terpreting education by a newspaper.” 


The report then goes on to examine briefly the idea 
of voluntary summer schools and the Rochester 12- 
month contract plan for teachers (SM, Nov.-Dec., 
1957). The latter is acknowledged to have a number 
of important advantages but the report points out that 
it “obviously will cost more.” (Under the Rochester 
plan, teachers sign a 12-month contract. They teach a 
regular school year, then take a single month of vaca- 
tion. During the rest of the summer they teach in spe- 
cial classes, take recreation groups, undertake enrich- 
ment study or travel or engage in other activities of 
benefit to the schools.) 


Lengthened school year 


The final plan discussed in the report is lengthening 
the school year—from the present nine months to 
10% months. “Among many educators,” the report 
states, “there is increased sentiment for a longer com- 
pulsory school year.” The report suggests a 210-day 
year, rather than the state’s present minimum of 170 
teaching days. 

The report acknowledges that this plan would cut 
severely into summer vacations but, it states, “unfor- 
tunately, vacation time is not generally used for . . . 
desirable purposes . . . It is quite possible that vaca- 
tion time would be used more discriminatingly if vaca- 
tions were shorter.” 

Arguments for the 210-day year do not rest pri- 
marily on an economic factor, the report points out. 
Rather they are based on young people’s mounting 
need for education and a need for maximum develop- 
ment of human resources. 

The report concludes: “A nine-month school year 
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is too short and a 12-month term is too long. A 10% 
month school year could be adopted with a minimum 
of difficulty.” 


Lengthened school day 


Even as this report was being considered, several 
Minnesota school systems were launching their own 
experiments in efforts to gain more instructional time. 

One solution proposed by many of these districts 
is a longer school day. In Roseville, for example, 
Superintendent Emmet Williams reports, a seven- 
period day is in effect with school open from 8 a.m. 
to 3:40 p.m. for junior and senior high school pupils. 
This time includes periods set aside for athletics and 
extra-curricular activities. 

Superintendent Beverly Hill of Albert Lea, reports 
that his district will turn to six 60-minute periods for 
junior and senior high school students next year. Al- 
together the day will run six-and-one-half hours with 
five minutes allowed between each class period. An 
alternate seven-period day will allow for such interrup- 
tions as assemblies and other mass school activities. 
Six of the periods will contain 53 minutes and the 
seventh will run 40. 


Problems anticipated 


Superintendent Hill acknowledged four major de- 
terrents to a lengthened school day. He pointed out 
that rural students may have to leave home too early 
or return home too late. “Too long a day for rural 
students, especially those in the elementary grades, 
might result,” he said. The Albert Lea district elemen- 
tary day will be increased, in grades three through 
six, to six hours next year. 

Teacher objections to a longer day were also rec- 
ognized. Said Superintendent Hill: “Teachers resist a 
longer school day .. . In the case of real fatigue, 
their complaint is justified.” 

He also saw a potential economic problem since 
“most schools require teachers to teach five of six 
periods. In a seven period-day, unless they teach six, 
you have greatly increased costs. More teachers are 
required for extra subjects and activities.” 

And, finally, “Unless you can actually get all ac- 
tivities into the day, which I don’t believe you can 
unless you have unusually fine facilities, you may in- 
crease your problems for activities.” 

Superintendent Hill said that his district is now 
considering ways in which to extend still further the 
learning opportunities for his students. 

Among the steps under study are: 

Scheduling of a seventh period after school, es- 
pecially for gifted students. 

Offering some courses, such as typewriting, in the 
evening. 

Summer school instruction. 

No final conclusions on a state-wide or local basis 
have been made by the Minnesota schoolmen involved 
but general agreement has been found on two points: 

1) The total time available for teaching during the 
school year should be increased. 

2) Leadership from the state would help local school- 
men in their efforts to provide a program of increased 
instructional time. End 
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What's happening 
in YOUR district? 


Our best editorial material comes direct- 
ly from people like you, people who are 
actually confronted with problems of school 
management and are finding ways to 
solve them. 

if your district has found a good solution 
to a problem in school management, or if 
you have a problem and need help finding 
a solution, let us hear from you. We en- 
deavor to return any unused manuscripts. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IS THE BEST 
PLATFORM FROM WHICH TO DISCUSS 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUR SCHOOLS 
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Maintenance 
Products 


Proper cleaning is protection for floors. But...proper 
cleaning often requires a lot of maintenance time. 
Brulin products aid in savings of maintenance laber. 


Brulin’s Octo-Solve saves time and money on cleaning 
because it is a liquid concentrate, can be diluted with 
water for any strength needed from stripping wax to 
light cleaning of floors. 


Protection of floors of all types can be easily accom- 
plished with Brulin’s Octo-Solve and floor finishes. 
Brulin offers a wide variety of durable, slip-resistant 
finishes for composition tile, terrazzo, concrete and 
wood. Brulin products are used by many of America’s 
largest institutions for safety, protection and main- 
tenance of heavily trafficked floors. Your schools de- 
serve the finest too, which actually costs you less. 


There’s a Grulin representative to heip you. 


Brulin & Company, Inc 
2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE INDIANAPOLIS 7 N 
1793 12th STREET OAKLAN 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Three complete lines of 
classroom furniture offered 


Schoolco, Inc., a division of Con- 
figured Tube Products Co., has en- 
tered the school furniture field on a 
national basis. The firm’s line will fea- 
ture three series of furniture to meet 
all budget requirements: the basic 
“400” series, the medium-range “500,” 
and the premium quality “600.” 

Because of expanded facilities, the 
manufacturer promises fast delivery 
on all orders. Offered are single-arm 
desk chairs, separate chairs, separate 
desks, all-purpose tables and teacher’s 
desks. 


For more information about these products, 
circle number 779 on the Reader Service Card. 


12-Inch relief globe 
for social studies 


An inexpensive vinyl plastic relief 
globe has been introduced by Geo- 
Physical Maps, Inc. The white surface 
of the globe is free of any printing or 
color. The latitude and longitude grid 
is embossed, with degrees of longitude 
clearly indicated on the equator rim. 

The globe’s surface is treated to take 
self-sticking tapes and detailed paint- 
ing with inexpensive poster paints. The 
globe is washable or can be sprayed 
with plastic for permanent display. 

The 12-inch Geo-Physical globe is 
delivered in two nested hemispheres 
with stand, teacher’s guide and a nat- 
ural-color map. 


For more information about this product, circle 
number 780 on the Reader Service Card. 


Automatic slide projector 
for classroom instruction 


The Eastman Kodak Co. has de- 
signed this slide projector specifically 
for classroom use. A completely auto- 
matic unit, it has a choice of three 
methods of advancing slides and 
comes complete with a 40-compart- 
ment magazine in which slides are 
fully protected by metal frames be- 
fore, during and after projection. A 
movable pointer is incorporated in 
the Kodak “Cavalcade” unit. The pro- 
jector also has a five-inch f/2.8 lens 
and brightness selector. Slides may be 


edited without removing the maga- 
zine from the projector because they 
are kept in an upright position. Warm 





air is drawn over the slides to prevent 
breaking and cracking. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 785 on the Reader Service Card. 


Calendar available 
for school officials 


A calendar for the school year 
September, 1958 through June, 1959 
has been made available to all school 
Officials free of charge by the Master 
Lock Co. Ample space is provided 
after each date for listing important 
events. Printed in two colors, the cal- 
endar measures 1842 by 24% inches. 


For a free calendar for your school, circle 
number 788 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable cafeteria 
for multi-purpose rooms 


A new portable food service unit 
called the “Speed-A-Teria” has been 
developed by the Lincoln Manufac- 
turing Co. This portable cafeteria will 
feed up to 250 people quickly and 
easily. 

The Speed-A-Teria, when stored 
and locked, is eight ft. long and opens 
into a complete cafeteria 13 ft. long. 
It combines an elevator-type refriger- 
ated storage for milk and other bev- 
erages, a zero degree ice cream com- 
partment, two uot food units, dish 
storage, silver dispensers, tray dis- 
penser, folding tray slide, cash drawer 
and many other desirable features. All 


are designed into a compact portable 
unit that can be wheeled by one per- 
son. 

Another handy feature of the 
Speed-A-Teria is that it needs no drain 
and operates on a single 110-volt out- 
let. 


For more information, circle number 797 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Bus driver’s 
safety stressed 


The new 1958 line of Oneida War- 
rior school coaches offers a_ series 
of selected innovations that stress 
driver safety, comfort and conven- 
ience. 

Engineers for the Oneida products 
division of Henney Motors, Inc. have 
developed these aids for the nation’s 
school bus drivers: 1) Crash rails that 
wrap around the body front for colli- 
sion safety. 2) A personalized cabinet 
and a rack at the driver’s left. 3) A 
redesigned instrument panel for im- 
mediate identification and finger-tip 
controls. 4) Added ventilation through 
air scoops and swing windows. 5) A 
form-fitting foam-rubber-filled driver's 
seat. 


For more information, circle number 799 on 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Miniature TV camera 
prevents light damage 


The Dage Television Division of 
Thompson Products, Inc., has devel- 








oped an all-transistor miniature TV 
camera. This new camera, said to be 
the world’s smallest, weighs approxi- 
mately four pounds and is slightly 
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larger than a paper-back book. Of 
broadcast quality, the camera features 
printed circuits and modular com- 
ponents. 

This new TV camera also has an 
electronic and automatic light level 
compensator that is said to prevent 
light damage to the vidicon tube. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 786 on the Reader Service Card. 


Correct posture chair 
for students 


An easily adjustable posture chair 
for typing classrooms or the labora- 
tory, manufactured by the Toledo 
Metal Furniture Co., is said to assist 
in correct posture training in the 
classroom. This chair is available with 
two-inch hard rubber ball bearing 
casters or ball and socket swivel 
glides. Adjustments can be made to 
meet individual requirements. The 
self-conforming backrest is easily ad- 
justable while the student is seated in 
the chair. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 784 on the Reader Service Card. 


New wardrobe features 
dual-purpose convenience 


Mobile, all-steel and roomy, the new 
Grade-Aid students’ wardrobe, a prod- 
uct of the School Equipment Manu- 
facturing Corp., is designed to provide 
ample space for hats, coats and boots. 
In addition to its use as a students’ 
wardrobe, the unit has a unique back 
construction that incorporates a tack- 
board project panel for full-time class- 
room use. 

Mounted on rubber casters, the 
wardrobe has two adjustable shelves— 
one for hats and one for overshoes, 
rubbers, etc. It also features a re- 
movable drip-pan. 


For more information, circle number 795 on 
the Reader Service Card: 


Battery powered floor 
machine runs six hours 


This combination scrubber-polisher 
and vacuum is manufactured by the 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. It is 
self-propelled and has a_ forward 
speed of 155 lineal feet per minute. 
Heavy duty batteries will operate the 





Literature Available rrom manuractursrs 


Teaching: “Arithmetic Minus Mystery 
Equals Understanding,” a 16-page 
booklet offered by the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company, presents 
a new method for teaching arithmetic 
to children with a calculating machine. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
789 on the Reader Service Card. 


Bleachers: A 12-page catalog, pub- 
lished by Berlin Chapman Company, 
illustrates and describes a wide variety 
of folding seats, backstops, grand- 
stands, and bleachers. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle num- 
ber 796 on the Reader Service Card. 


Lighting: An _ eight-page bulletin, 
“Sportslighting For Night Football,” 
published by the Crouse-Hinds Co. 
gives detailed plans and specifications 
for installing athletic field lights. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle num- 
ber 794 on the Reader Service Card. 


Moveable equipment: A _ six-page 
folder, “School Equipment,” published 
by the Colson Equipment & Supply 
Co., describes a complete line of 
moveable school equipment. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
793 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Acoustical Ceilings: A 12-page bro- 
chure, “Ceiling Design Opportunities 
With Acousti-Lux Panels”, illustrates 
several different types of ceiling in- 
stallations. 


For a free copy of this brochure circle num- 
ber 798 on the Reader Service Card. 


Seating: “How to Provide Lower Cost 
School Seating,” a six-page folder re- 
leased by the Clarin Manufacturing 
Co., describes the use of folding chairs 
for multi-purpose areas. 


For a free copy of this folder circle number 
792 on the Reader Service Card. 


Shop Projects: A 20-page catalog, 
“School Shop Projects,” published by 
the Kastaline Co., describes semi-fin- 
ished kits for metal working shop 
classes. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle num- 
ber 790 on the Reader Service Card. 


Shelving: An eight-page, two-color 
booklet, “Steel Shelving,” published by 
the Penco Metal Products Division of 
Alan Wood Steel Co., gives details of 
their complete line of storage cabinets 
and shelves. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
791 on the Reader Service Card. 


machine for approximately six hours 
of continuous running and the unit 
is furnished with an automatic bat- 
tery charger. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 782 on the Reader Service Card. 


Low-cost adding machine 
suitable for schools 


A 10-key, hand-operated adding 
machine has been developed by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
This low-cost machine weighs only 
14 pounds. Minus items and negative 






totals and sub-totals print in red. The 
machine has standard-size keyboard. 
For more information on this product, circle 
number 783 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable phonograph 
for audio instruction 


A four-speed portable phonograph 
suitable for classroom use has been 


’ marketed by Stromberg-Carlson. This 


new machine weighs only 26% 
pounds. Two wide-range speakers to- 
gether with a ceramic cartridge and 
cross-over network provide a fre- 
quency response of 40 to 16,000 cps. 
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The peak power output of the ampli- 
fier is 10.7 watts without distortion. 
A speaker switch provides for selec- 
tion and use of speakers within the 
phonograph, external . speakers or 
both simultaneously. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 787 on the Reacr Service Card.. 
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For today’s crisis in Science 


..an ADVANCED 
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Why do so many children dislike arithmetic? Why is it 
that many really good students depart from school 
ill-equipped to meet the demands of our scientific 
society? Considering questions such as these, the 
Vols] nel-m ke] a0] Koh ilare MaateKaalial-mm reli) oLelah Murer Mela 2-1 [0] e110) 
OM al-Sv umole bh Zelala-to Mel 0) olgelelaa Me oN iil-Mai-telaaliate Mol mel alin 
metic. Based on the studies of Dr. Howard F. Fehr, 
in (tele Mo) Mi iat OL) Lola ful -al mehMm A -tolaullale Mel Maehilulelilay 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, the techniques 


involve the use of classroom calculators. Results have 
ato ime iileh mael (a0) Col vol@tokt iit (-1o Mia lols 1. Mel d-MEailela-m olaen =) © 
sill tat olan o)e-al-tale Muivolg-Melale Pm laste] ol Muilect miu) lela celal P J 
of all, enjoy arithmetic more. The nature and phi- MON | >Z@) E 
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Monroe's new booklet: “Arithmetic Minus Mystery 


Equals Understanding.” For a competent understand- 


ing of the problems of arithmetic teaching, send for . 

for CALCULATING 
your free copy today: Educational Department, amecee: tien. 
I Xols col - tun Oto] Ca¥] (oh ilale MM aatolaallal-tmnl celui] oelah Aim OL aelale LF etn Oneccs sulk mhomencs 


New Jersey. 





(For more information, see preceding page) 
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WELDWOOD BIRCH PANELING for walls and built-ins and Weldwood Chalkboard (right). Westover Elementary School, Stamford, Conn. Architect: William F. R. Ballard. 


How wood paneling makes schools brighter=— 
keeps the tax load lighter 


In schools tike Stamford’s Westover Elementary (above) learning 
comes a little more pleasantly for the youngsters these days. Yet 
the taxpayers will save money. Here’s why. 

The school’s planners used Weldwood real wood paneling 
on walls and built-ins. The reasons: 1. Weldwood Paneling cheers 
up any room. 2. It pays for itself by keeping maintenance costs 
low. Smudges and stains are easily removed and there’s no need 
for periodic repainting and repapering. 

Weldwood Paneling, in types to meet virtually every decorating 
plan, is guaranteed for the life of the building. Like Weldwood 
Chalkboard and Kalistron wall covering (see below) it can bring 
long-range savings to your school building or remodeling plans. 


WELDWOOD FIRE DOORS with African Mahogany faces, in the Slosberg Music 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., stop transmission of destructive, 
suffocating heat as well as fire itself. Doors are guaranteed never to warp, twist, 
or get out of line, thanks to inert, incombustible Weldrok® mineral core. 
Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz. 


CONCERNED WITH SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION? We will be glad to have a 
Weldwood Representative consult with you or your architect—at no charge. 
And for free informative idea booklet, “‘Weldwood Products for School 
Construction and Remodeling,” write: United States Plywood Corporation, 
Dept. SM-6-58, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


PANELING * CHALKBOARD + KALISTRON + DOORS 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


THESE COLORFUL WALLS of scuffproof Weldwood Kalistron® in the Central 
School, Hudson Falls, N Y., never need painting. Color fused to the underside of 
a transparent vinyl sheet is protected from scratches and smudges. Cleans easily. 
Comes in 35 colors and different textures. Architects: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw 
& Folley, Syracuse, N. Y. 





